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continuity of empire—relations between church and state and in 
particular the question of religious conformity, began to take on a 
different aspect. Henceforth, even with the reestablishment of 
Byzantine power at Constantinople in 1261, because of the gravely 
growing weakness of the state, the Byzantine people had to find 
something besides Orthodoxy, an element that was theirs alone and 
that could providcAhem with a feeling of identity or individuality as 
a people. This became necessary not only because they shared Ortho¬ 
doxy with another—in fact larger—ethnic group, the Slavs but, 
much more, in order, to differentiate themselves from the hated 
Latins. This was all the more imperative since the very heads of their 
own state, the Palaeologan emperors, were continually seeking to 
effect ecclesiastical union with the Roman church, and some of their 
own leading intellectuals, the prounionists or Latinophrones, were, in 
the minds of the common people, blurring the differences between 
Greek and Latin to the extent that the East might even become 
Latinized. 42 

This new element, which emerged to undergird the people’s de- 
the church, was found in the ancient Greek cultm.il 
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in some ways almost because of, this territorial contraction, continued 
to increase, especially among the Slavs. Striking mdence for the 
culmination of this transposed relationship of the power of church 
and state, patriarch and emperor, where now the church became 
rather, the protector of the state, is to be seen in the extreme state¬ 
ment made in 1395 by the Greek patriarch Anthony. In response to 
Russian disparagement of the by now almost nonexistent and de¬ 
centralized authority of the Byzantine emperor, he replied pointedly 
to the grand prince of Moscow: “There can be no Christian church 
without the Emperor.” 43 

In times when state power was supreme, the church could, theore¬ 
tically, demand and secure conformity to the one religion on the 
grounds that otherwise the state would be divided and therefore 
weakened. But pragmatically it could and did sometimes shut its 
eyes in exceptional cases such as those of the Jews and Armenians. 
With regard to heretics such as the Nestorians, Monophysites, 
Paulicians, and Bogomils, however, whose numbers and proselytizing 
activities posed a grave danger to the very existence of the state, the 
thesis of conformity was, theoretically as well as in practice, insisted 
upon by the Byzantine authorities—often to the point of severe perse¬ 
cution. In the third or last period, as we have seen, the positions of 
church and state were reversed. As the vigor of the state dramatically 
declined, the church, in order to preserve political and social order, 
had to become the protector of the state. And the Greek people them¬ 
selves, so as to bolster both church and state and, above all, to find a 
genuine ethnic identity of their own in the face of the collapse of 
empire and society, found new strength in what they believed was 
unique to them alone, the cultural tradition and heritage of the 
ancient Greeks. 

In all three periods, then, it may be said that religious pluralism 
was, with certain non-dangerous exceptions, not tolerated in the 
Byzantine state. In the first period, the state authority maintained 
religious conformity, as it did in the second, though with certain 
qualifications. But in the third phase, conformity of religion increas¬ 
ingly coincided with the need for conformity of culture, since the 
state authority was weakened and the external and internal threats 
to the empire had become overpowering. It was the coincidence of 
this religious together with cultural conformity which finally pro¬ 
duced what may be called the new, or “modern,” Greek nationalism. 
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The Influences of Byzantine Culture on the 
Medieval West 


It is requently asserted that from a cultural point of view the chief 
function of Byzantium was to serve for over one thousand years as 
the bulwark of Christendom against invading infidel hordes, and in 
this capacity to preserve for the world the literary and philosophic 
heritage of ancient Greece.* There is no doubt, of course, of the 
signal service rendered by Byzantium as a preserver of Greek learn¬ 
ing. After all, Greek language and literature had virtually disap¬ 
peared from the German-dominated West of the so-called Dark 
Ages. But Byzantium was certainly more than a mere passive re¬ 
pository of ancient civilization. On the contrary, as her culture 
developed, it reflected a remarkable amalgamation not only of the 
philosophy and literature of Greece but of the religious ideals of 
Christianity—which in the East underwent a development signifi¬ 
cantly different from that of the Latin West—and thirdly, of a certain 
transcendent, mystical quality that may, at least partly, be attributed 
to the diverse influences of Syria, Egypt, the Jews, and even Persia. 
These three elements, then, Greco-Roman classicism (including the 
governmental tradition of Rome), the Byzantine brand of Chris¬ 
tianity, and what we may call the Oriental component, were blended 
by the Byzantines into a unique and viable synthesis that made 
Constantinople, until 1204, the cultural capital of all Christendom. 
It was, at least in part, this many-faceted cultural amalgam that 
enabled Byzantium to play a far from insignificant part in the forma- 

tion of Western civilization. 

To analyze the Byzantine cultural influence on the West ,s a com¬ 
plex probletn r;. o„e 
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not forget that, as the medieval period progressed, Byzantium and 
the West were becoming increasingly estranged—indeed, by perhaps 
the ninth or tenth century they had become almost two different 
worlds—and that many Westerners, especially those who did not 
come into direct contact with the East, were not receptive to Byzan¬ 
tine influence. To demonstrate a definite cultural impact of the Chris¬ 
tian East on the West can, accordingly, sometimes be a rather 
difficult—even elusive—task, particularly in regard to those fields 
which are less tangible in nature or in which the remaining evidence 
is inadequate. 

Now that we have pointed out some of the difficulties in tracing 
cultural dissemination, let us concentrate on selected areas of culture 
in order to show in each case what the specific Byzantine contribu¬ 
tion seems to have been. 


The Theology and Spirituality of the 
Byzantine Church Fathers 

As is well known, the early theology of Christianity developed 
almost entirely in the Christian East. The relative ease of communi¬ 
cation in the period before a.d. 330 —the foundation of Constan¬ 
tinople—and especially the lack of any real language barrier (edu¬ 
cated people in East and West generally knew both Greek and Latin) 
allowed the writings of the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists to be 
transmitted without difficulty to most areas of the Roman Empiie. 
A strong sense of the community of Christendom prevailed. Grad 
ually, however, for a number of reasons political and ccclesi* 
stical rivalry as well as social, economic, and cultuial considu. 
tions—communications between the Greek East and Latin 
became more difficult, and East and West, theologically speaking. 

tended to grow apart. , 

Basic to the differing developments in theology was, ol com si, 
diversity of problems and situations faced by the theologians 
two regions—hence, the emphases, or shades ol emphasis, 1 n ' 'Ir¬ 
respective theological thought. The East, though like the ' < st 1 
sistent on correct belief (“Orthodoxy”) and precise formulation ^ 
doctrine, tended toward a more mystical approach, that is, a ' ^ ^ 
spirituality that emphasized union with God. 1 lie West, on " , <s 

hand, though certainly sharing some of these mysuca ’P«V ^ ^ 
seemed primarily to be interested in what has been 
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generation succeeding the principal Greek Fathers^”^ ^ ** 
dents of the Greeks. Ambrose studied with^ ° StU ' 

of Nazjanzus, often quoting from his works ^(““r ftZn^ 
some Gree went to Constantinople and other Eastern areas in 
order to perfect his knowledge of the language, as well as of biblical 
exegesis. There he consulted with Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Amphilochius of Iconium, and read Origen. 6 Gregory 
the Great, who lived later (in the late sixth and early seventh 
centuries) never mastered Greek, though while serving as papal am¬ 
bassador to Constantinople he heard Greek liturgical chanting in 
St. Sophia and, on that basis, may well have instituted his litur¬ 
gical reform, since called the Gregorian chant. 7 

Of the works of the four leading Byzantine Fathers of the fourth 
and early fifth centuries— Basil, the two Gregories, and John Chry¬ 
sostom—those of Chrysostom, especially his homilies and the 
Catechism for Baptism —in part because of their very practical ap¬ 
plication—were especially known in the West. John is quoted exten¬ 
sively not only by Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome (one of whose 
favorites he was) but by virtually all Latin theologians of any con¬ 
sequence. Gregory of Nazianzus, the only Greek father to be granted 
by the East the title of “the Theologian”*—an honor perhaps ac¬ 
corded less for his originality and profundity of theological approach 
than for his clear, authoritative exposition of Trinitarian doctrine- 
combined Greek philosophic ideas with the rhetorical style o t e 
contemporary “Second Sophistic” movement, making effective use 
of its literary devices of symmetry, imagery, -; ithesls ; i - m P a "X 1 e 
and repetition of key words. He thus put 

form the dogmas and beliefs were 
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early Eastern church, the degree of his influence on the West (and 
some extent on the East as well) is only now being clarified bv 
research and newly published editions of his works. 9 His celebrated 
theological tracts, Oration on the Divinity of the Son and Holy Spirit and 
the Life of Moses, a prime example of the typical Eastern apophatic 
(that is, negative) approach to theology, were in the period of the 
Fathers evidently also known in the West. In the East, of course 
his ideas were incorporated into the growing Byzantine mystical 
tradition, which in about 500 produced its greatest master in 
Pseudo-Dionysius. The influence of Dionysian spirituality on Western 
theology and mysticism (the remaining corpus of his works comprise 
the Mystical Theology, the Divine Names , the Celestial Hierarchy, and 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, as well as epistles) is almost incalculable. 
For, because Dionysius was for long believed to be the follower of 
St. Paul, his work enjoyed the status of tracts written in the Apos¬ 
tolic period. In the East, though he was only one among other 
significant mystical writers—Isaac of Syria and Evagrius, for 
example—he became, nevertheless, subsequently a very basic fount 
for mystical thought. His emphasis (in his surviving works) on the 
negative theology (in contrast to the cataphatic, which was more 
typical of the West—witness Tertullian and Augustine, culminating 
in the thirteenth-century Thomas Aquinas) stressed the unknow- 
ability of God, the path toward union with God through the “dark¬ 
ness of unknowing,” and the “radiance of the divine darkness. 10 
For Dionysius, eternity already begins in this life through a constant 
striving after union with God (theosis in Greek), achieved b\ contei 
plation, prayer, and ascetic practices. It is possible that, after Sts. 
Paul and Augustine, the most profound influence on Western t ieo- 
logical—certainly mystical—thought, was that of Pseu o- 10m 

ystical 
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and by whom?-about all we can say with certainty is that a con 
siderable number are still extant from this period. At any rate the 
number of such manuscripts possessed by Latins seems markedly to 
have diminished in the fifth century with the precipitous Western 
cultural decline, largely as a result of the chaos attendant upon the 
Germanic invasions and disorganization of the empire. Several cen¬ 
turies later, however, the circulation of Greek theological works in 
some Western areas again gained a certain momentum, especially 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, when Greek monks fled to the 
West both because of the Byzantine Iconoclastic controversy and the 
Arabic invasions of the East . 12 The climax was reached in the twelfth 
century with the widespread influence exerted on the West by the 
theological treatise of the eighth-century Byzantine, Father John 
of Damascus, the Fountain of Knowledge, which influenced almost 
all Western theologians, later including Thomas and Bonaven- 
tura 1 ^ 

Since the Greek language, fro. the end of "Notin' 
seventh and eighth centuries, had R ome Naples and 

the West (except in a few GreekG reek Fathers had, of course, 
southern Italy), 14 the influence o medium 0 f Latin translations, 
been exercised primarily throug „ ra dually became the chief 

Indeed, Western ignorance o Eastern theologians. 15 
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should in some ways be considered the watershed for the differing 
theological approaches and methods of East and West” His writings 
on God, especially his view of the Holy Trinity, were cataphatic 
concerned with grace, essence, and to a lesser degree predestination! 
Thus they differed from the more mystical-minded Eastern theology, 
which tended rather to be preoccupied with the concept of theosis. 1 ’* 
It was Augustine’s vision of the Trinity that exercised such a pro¬ 
found influence on subsequent Western speculation and, as a result 
helped in part to bring about the later theological rift with the East,' 
where theologians continued to hold fast to the Trinitarian views 
formulated by the Cappadocian church fathers. 

Though Ambrose and Jerome knew Greek very well, their theo¬ 
logical writings, in the long run, had considerably less influence on 
the development of medieval Western theology than those of Augus¬ 
tine, who is the chief pillar on which the edifice of Western theo¬ 
logical development up to St. Thomas rests. Interestingly enough, 
those few Western thinkers who did not follow Augustine’s path 
(Erigena, for example, in the ninth century, on whom see chap. 6) 
were those most attracted by Byzantine theological thought, es¬ 
pecially its mysticism. The last of the four great Western Doctors of 
the Church, Gregory the Great, was unable, we are told, to learn 
Greek (perhaps he refused to do so) despite the opportunity afforded 
by his diplomatic residence in Constantinople. 19 

In the succeeding centuries of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
study of the chief Byzantine theologians of the Patristic era 20 began 
to be revived in the West, especially when the two churches found 
themselves in confrontation at the Council of Lyons (1274) and, 
above all, in Florence (1438-39). 21 Then, at a time when the ques¬ 
tion of religious union became a burning issue, theologians ol both 
churches sought to learn more about their adversaries’ views as 
expressed in the writings of their Church Fathers, on whom their 
positions were primarily based. 22 Western revival ol interest in 
Greek patrology in the Renaissance was begun largely by the 
fifteenth-century Camaldolesc monk, Ambrogio Traversari. He, m 
contact with Greek refugees, especially Demetrio Scarano A'h° 
entered the Florentine monastery of Santa Maria degli AngelP, 
translated from Greek into Latin such Fathers as Athanasius, basil. 
Chrysostom, and several important Eastern mystics, including 
Dionysius, John Climacus, John Moschus, Ephraetn (lie Sxiian. 
and even a fourteenth-century prounionist Greek theologian. 
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Manuel Calecas.*> Traversari’s knowledge of the Greek Fathers w 

the Council offence *° ^ SUPPOrtC " ° f the papal position 
Finally, I should indicate a point only quite recently becoming 
fully appreciated by Renaissance and church historians-that the 
revived interest in Greek patrology on the part of Western Renais¬ 
sance humanists (especially Lorenzo Valla—recall his famous 
critical work on the New Testament, the Annotations, the fruits of 
which Erasmus was to gather), helped them, in part through their 
interest in Byzantine-inspired philological criticism, to correct long 
unrecognized errors in Latin renderings of the Greek Fathers, and 
more important, of the New Testament 24 (see chap. 14). Thus they 
were able, generally, to come closer to the original text of the Bible 
and probably, by extension, to the spirit of apostolic Christianity. 

Philosophy and Science 

Let us now consider the important realm of philosophic and 
scientific ideas. According to the famous French scholar Etienne 
Gilson, Western medieval and Renaissance intellectual thought 
underwent two fundamental crises in the course of their develop¬ 
ment, both under the impact of the reintroduction of Greek philos¬ 
ophy: first, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries with the reception 
of Aristotle from Arabic Spain; and second, in the fifteenth century 
when an interest in Plato was diffused in the West following the 
coming to Florence of a Byzantine delegation to negotiate religious 
union with Rome. 25 Now it cannot, of course, be said thata kno f- 
edge of the Greek language per se was indispensa « ° 
culture. After all, classical Latin was also * • ^ nc T ent Greek 

expressive language. But the point “ gift of ancient 

philosophic works brought along w j r n t h e period 

Greece ^o rhe wo„d-.he —“d 

of the so-called Dark Ages su WeltanschauU ng of the West 

the unquestioning, superst u ig dear how traumatic it 

regarding nature and the wor c . Western man suddenly to 

must have been for .he more though”“„ cing emanation of 
come upon works of Aristot e, wi entirely without reference 

•he cosmos based so.el, upon report 

to the supernatural elements o the Aristotelian philosophy 

But as we have observed < s< vv 
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and science that entered the Wes, in the twelfth century did 
come directly from Byzantium but via the Arabs of Spain n 
pomt is that this Aristotelian thought was colored by Mu dim 
theological interpretation which, aside from being non-ChrS 
( as on the question of the eternity of matter), sometimes had even 
confused Anstotehamsm with aspects of Neoplatonism.*® It was 
until after the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204 that most 
of the original Greek texts of Aristotle and other scientific writers in 
more or less unadulterated form, were made available to Western 
scholars. It is a striking commentary on the distrust felt by the West 
for the Greek “schismatics,” as the Byzantines were called, that for 
a considerable period Westerners actually preferred the second- or 
even thirdhand Arabic version of Aristotle to the purer version the 
Byzantines could provide. 27 


The introduction of the “Muslim” Aristotle from Spain provoked 
such a sensation in Western intellectual circles that the pope, sensing 
danger to the church, had to forbid the reading of portions of that 
author at the University of Paris, then the chief center of theological 
study in the West. But as usually happens with this type of censorship, 
the prohibition proved impossible to implement. Latin scholars, 
dazzled by the wealth of new material by Aristotle, and other Greek 
authors, simply refused to obey. And ultimately the great Dominican, 
Thomas Aquinas, was appointed to minimize the danger by at¬ 
tempting to reconcile Aristotle’s cosmology with that of Catholic 
Christianity—with results that are well known. 

It is worth noting that fully five hundred years before St. Thomas, 
a conciliation of Christian faith —this time of Orthodoxy—with 
Aristotelian reason had already been attempted in the Byzantine 
East by the theologian John of Damascus . 28 His treatise, the famous 
Fountain of Wisdom , is still the fundamental work for the theology of 
the Orthodox church and, curiously, was first translated into Latin 
(in the twelfth century) in Hungary, by a Byzantine-educated 
Venetian, Cerbanus, at the Greek monastery of Pannonhalma. Petei 
Lombard knew the Latin translation of John, as did others, but it 
was not until Aquinas that the work was very effectively used, i n 
the composition of his celebrated Summa Theologiae . 29 It was also 
Aquinas who suggested the vast undertaking of William ofMoerbeke, 
Latin archbishop of Corinth —a revised, literal translation niac * 
directly from the Greek of almost all of Aristotle’s works, includii s 
the famous political treatise, the Politics . 30 
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he medieval west 

For most part, medieval Western t i 
were limited to logical treatises the " ^ atl0ns of Gr eek writings 
extent, theology. Significantly ’they f •?“?*’ ^ ‘° a much lesser 
poetry, history, and much of philosophyaflthJ" 01 ^ 6 daSsic Greek 
istic writings. And the latter works did n . 1$ ’ ^ m ° re human - 

West until the Renaissance. We have nn t 'u SCneral come t0 the 
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and then brought westward, mainly by Greek refug™ 'ot' exhed 
scholars who settled m Venice and other Italian center, One has oi y 
to examine a is, of the per»„„el „f , he f amous Acad of “ 

Manutius in Venice, which at the end of the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries printed many first editions of these influential 
Greek texts, and which counted among its editors many Greeks 
including the famous Cretan Marcus Musurus and the Constan- 
tinopolitan Janus Lascaris, humanist-diplomat. 32 

Of parallel significance to Aristotelianism for the development of 
Western thought and learning, as we have noted, was the introduc- 
ti°n in the fifteenth century of Platonic philosophy. This, however, is 
to be associated exclusively with Byzantium and was not the result of 
mediation through the Arabs. To be sure, certain Neoplatonic works 
had been known to the West earlier. Already in the ninth century, 
during the so-called Carolingian Renaissance, the Irish scholar John 
Scotus Erigena had secured from the library of Charles the Bald, 
king of the Franks (to whose predecessor, Louis the Pious, it had been 
sent by the Byzantine emperor), a copy of the work of the Byzantine 
Neoplatonist Maximos the_JConfessor. 33 While writing his famous 
On the Division of Nature, Erigena also had at his disposal the work of 
the most highly influential mystic of the entire medieval world, the 
early Byzantine Dionysius the Areopagite, which Erigena translated 
into Latin (see chap. 6). Dante, in his Paradiso , drew on material 
from Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy , and even the fourteenth-century 
German mystic, Meister Eckhart, owed something to the profound 
mysticism of Dionysius. 34 

In the Byzantine East, where pure Platonism was usually suspect 
to the church, the most influential revival of Platonic thought took 
place in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries at Constantinople and 
especially at Mistra, near ancient Sparta. There the ph.losophcr and 
social reformer Gemistos Pletho had founded a v.rtual cult of Neo- 
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platonic studies. 35 In the West, on the other hand, Plato had been 
practically unknown since antiquity (despite the good intentions of 
Boethius in the sixth century and the pervasive Neoplatonic thought 
reflected in Augustine). And it was not until the coming to Italy of 
Pletho and other Greeks to attend the famous Council of Florence in 
1438-39 that the original Platonic texts once again were brought into 
direct contact with the mainstream of the Western tradition. To save 
Constantinople, now completely surrounded by the Turks, the Greek 
emperor, in a last desperate measure, had assembled a large number 
of his prelates and officials (many of whom were also scholars) and 
had gone to Florence in the hope of securing military aid through 
religious union with the West. The papal price for Western help 
against the Turks, of course, was the submission of the Greek church 
to Rome. The proceedings of this council, the greatest medieval 
confrontation between East and West, lasted one and a half years. 
During this period Westerners had the opportunity to acquire from 
the Greeks a knowledge and appreciation of Platonic philosophy, 
along with other things, such as a new philological insight into the 
Greek language of the Scriptures: witness the influence on the work of 
Lorenzo Valla, who was present at the council. 36 Cosimo de’ Medici, 
then ruler of Florence, was in fact so impressed by Pletho that he later 
founded his Platonic Academy, whence, ultimately, interest in Plato 
became diffused throughout the entire West. 37 

On the purely religious side, the Florentine Marsilio Ficino 
achieved a synthesis of Platonic and Christian thought that had an 
important impact on the religious outlook of many Western human¬ 
ists. 38 According to some modern scholars, the reception of Plato’s 
philosophy did more to widen the intellectual horizon of the West 
during the Renaissance than almost any other single factor. Certain 
other authorities, however, take a narrower view. They believe that 
the most significant contribution of Platonic philosophy consisted, 
rather, in an emphasis on a mathematical type of thinking derived 
from certain Pythagorean materials incorporated in Plato. It was 
this mathematical emphasis, in contrast to the medieval Western 
Aristotelian stress on logic that, according to this theory, paved the 
way for the advent of modern Western science, especially acceptance 
of the Copernican theory. 39 

If the Italian ficino was responsible for producing the first com¬ 
plete Latin translation of the Platonic dialogues, it was, as is not 
always realized, a Byzantine or rather a post-Byzantine Marcus 
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dominate the astronomical thinking of the WesTu^to'the Z, If 
Coperntcus. It rs known that in the twelfth century the Byzantin 
emperor Manuel I Comnenus sent a copy of this work as a diplo- 
matic gift to the Norman king of Sicily, Roger II. And it was from 
this manuscript that the first Latin version was made. But the effect 
of the impact made by this work was to be delayed for almost two 
centuries. 41 

During the Italian Renaissance the genuine revival of mathematics 
came about, less through the reception in the West of translations of 
Euclid, than through that of manuscripts of the mathematics and 
mechanics of Archimedes brought westward by Bessarion and other 
Greek exiles. Indeed, though mathematics did not occupy a formal 
place in the Renaissance studia humanitatis , it came, by the sixteenth 
century, to be studied by most of those worthy of the name of human¬ 
ist. 42 


Literature 

Apart from a certain influence &n Anast a S i US ’ ninth- 
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in many respects it was impossible to surpass, a fact which led 
only to the close Byzantine imitation of ancient rhetorical styled? 
more important, to the use by most writers of an artificial 1, ’ 

ancient Greek rather than the living vernacular spoken by LTbv 
zantines themselves. It was this anomalous situation, somewhat 
analogous to that of an American attempting ,o write in Chaucerian 

literatte SerV ' d * Pa " “ creativil y in famine 


Since Byzantium was the medieval repository for ancient Greek 
literary treasures, it was from there or from Byzantine southern Italy 
that they passed to the West. The medieval Greeks preserved the 
works of Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
ot er poets and dramatists, when they were unknown to or had been 
lost to the Western world. And it is this work of preservation that 
some critics have termed Byzantium’s most significant cultural 
contribution to the modern world. 

While the classic dramatists were read in the East, they were never 
apparently performed on the stage, probably because of ecclesiastical 
objections to their pagan character and occasionally immoral themes. 
Yet it may be noted that up to the sixth century, comedies of Menan¬ 
der may well have been performed in Constantinople. As for Homer, 
he was read by all Eastern schoolboys. The eleventh-century philos¬ 
opher-historian Michael Psellus, as a boy, could recite all of the 
Iliad. Nevertheless, Homer’s work did not become familiar to Western 
scholars until the fourteenth century, when at Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio s commission, Pilatus, a Greek of southern Italy, translated the 
Odyssey into Latin prose. The version was apparently not very success¬ 
ful, nor was Pilatus very effective in teaching Greek to Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. (Actually, it may not have been entirely Pilatus’ fault, 
since dictionaries and other such aids were then unavailable, nor 
did the two Italian humanists really like Pilatus.) Nevertheless, 
Pilatus provided Boccaccio with material for his Genealogy of the Gods y 
the first exposition since antiquity of the Greek myths in their original 
pagan setting. It was at Boccaccio’s initiative, moreover, that Pilatus, 
in 1361, was appointed at Florence to the first chair of the Greek 
language to be established in Western Europe. 44 A subsequent and 
more important holder of this post (1396) was the distinguished By¬ 
zantine nobleman Manuel Ghrysoloras, during whose tenure so man) 
leading Italian statesmen and humanists came to study with him that 
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so-called Franco-Greek romances eni Pr ° b Cm of the ori g*n of the 
fifteenth centuries about love and Th P ° emS ° f the fourteent h and 
both the Greek East and the West Som^T Were po P ular in 
genesis is to be traced to the medieval K Scholars believe th at their 
courtly love poems of France 

to be the novel of Greek antiauitv p Cons,der their prototype 
period Byzantine poets translated into'.h'ei/Jn 
and Italian narrat.ves of love and combat and also, perhaps m an 
ven greater extent, created their own works in this genre, examples 

“BeMia d° lrC an , d ®* anchfleur >” “Lybistros and Rhodamne” and 
Belthandros and Chrysantza.” Moreover, it is well known that 

a number of twelfth-century French romances of adventure had 
their setting in southern Italy, Constantinople, or Rome, and that 
the names of some of the characters in these works are distortions 
from the Greek. 45 Thus, whatever the origin of the form of the so- 
called Franco-Greek romance, it may at least be affirmed that a 
mutual interaction of Byzantine and Western elements in the devel¬ 
opment of this type of literature is clearly indicated. 

Medicine 

In the early medieval period the only medical knowledge avail¬ 
able to western Europe consisted of scattered fragments, in Latin 
translation, of the ancient Greek writers Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Dioscorides. The revival of Western medicine began in the late 
tenth or early eleventh century at the medical school of Salerno in 
southern Italy, where the traditions of Latin, Greco-Byzantine, 
Arabic, and Jewish medicine met and were blended. Half-legendary 
tradition has it that the founders of the Salerno school were: Saler- 
nus who taught in Latin, a certain Pontos who taught in Greek, 
Adela who instructed in Arabic, and Helinus who taught in Hebrew 
Of the several elements represented here, it is generally believed 
that the Byzantine, aside from the ancient Greek proper, was 
rather negligible. But further research on the neglected field o 
Byzantine medicine may reveal that this view will have to be quah- 
fied. It is already known, for example, that a late twelfth-centu y 
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Latin physician at the same medical school, Roger of Salerno, was 
influenced by the treatises of the Byzantine doctors Aetius and 
Alexander of Tralles of the sixth century, and Paul of Aegina of the 
seventh. 47 

Arabic medicine was based largely on the ancient Greek, though 
in one or two areas, such as the science of vision and pharmacology, 
the Arabs were able to make a few original contributions. In Byzan¬ 
tium, naturally, the tradition of the ancients also was prevalent, 
and though the Byzantines seem to have made few if any important 
advances (our knowledge of Byzantine medicine is, however, still 
extremely scanty), they did achieve in certain respects a rather high 
state of practical application. Thus, we know that in the twelfth 
century the capital city, Constantinople, had two well-organized 
hospitals staffed by medical specialists (including women doctors), 
with special wards for various types of diseases and systematic 
methods of treatment. 48 This situation, of course, was not typical of 
the entire empire, nor of all classes. Yet it may be contrasted sharply 
with conditions in the West where, in the early period in general, 
apart from Salerno, gross superstition was rife. 

Arabic, and to a lesser extent Byzantine, medical practice was 
accordingly far advanced over the contemporary Western. Eastern 
physicians had learned to recognize the decay of tissues and, in the 
case of dentistry, to treat and fill decayed teeth and do extractions. 49 
With the transmission to western Europe in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries of much ancient medical learning from the Arabs 
of Spain, Sicily, and North Africa, and to some extent also from 
the medieval Greeks, the body of Western medical knowledge began 
to increase. It was the ancient medical and anatomical texts of Hip¬ 
pocrates and Galen, gradually in more complete form, both m 
Arabic and Greek versions, which in the fourteenth century were 
used in the rising medical schools of the West—at Bologna, Padua, 
Paris, and Montpellier. Thus the most influential anatomical 
textbook in the fourteenth century in the West—indeed, it was to 
remain the most popular until Vesalius in the sixteenth century 
was the Anatomia of Mondino di Luzzi, a work based largely on 
Galen, the Byzantine Theophilus, and Arabic authorities. 

Much used in the examination of the pulse and the urine, the 
commonest methods of diagnosis in the medieval period, was the 
treatise of the above-mentioned Theophilus of seventh-centuiy 
Byzantium. But the principal medical work of the Byzantine < ia 
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Industry 

Before the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204, the Byzan¬ 
tines were noted for their industrial techniques-techniques carried 
over m some cases from the ancient Greco-Roman world, but in 
others involving processes perfected in Byzantium. Silk manufac¬ 
ture, especially the making of magnificent gold-embroidered bro- 
cades and the designing of patterns on rich materials, though partly 
inspired by the ancient Near East, became a specialty of the medi¬ 
eval Greeks. Remarkable for their longevity are some of the Byzan¬ 
tine textiles still remaining, such as those found in the tomb of 
Charlemagne dating from the ninth century. The products of 
Byzantine silk manufacture were so prized by the West that when, 
early in the twelfth century, the Norman king Roger II attacked 
Byzantine Greece, he took special care to transport to Palermo the 
most skilled Theban and Peloponnesian silk-workers. The historian 
of science George Sarton believes that this marked the beginning of 
silk production in the West “ But it is perhaps more likely that the 
production of the finer Western silk may be dated from this time 

The Byzantines had a great reputation for the casting, in Con¬ 
stantinople, of bronze doors-examples of which are still I to, be fou ^ 

in the cathedral of Pisa, the church of St. Paul-outside 

in the cathedral o ’ f MonteC assino, the cathedral of 

Rome, at the great monast y ^ was a , so Europe ’ s 

Amalfi, 52 and elsewhere, y ^ {hat date the industry began to 
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she soon became famous. Interestingly enough, one of the best 
accounts we have of medieval glass-making, a treatise of the Ger¬ 
man priest Theophilus dating from the early twelfth century, prom¬ 
inently mentions the Byzantine methods of manufacturing certain 
types of glassware, such as plate glass and drinking vessels decorated 
with gold leaf. 53 

Administration, Political Theory, Law, and Diplomacy 

In contrast to the medieval West, where a relatively loose, atom¬ 
ized feudal system obtained, Byzantium, for most of the period, 
had a highly centralized state organization with a well-developed 
civil service—a type of government in which virtually all activities 
were at the command of the emperor. These two elements, the 
autocracy and the civil service dependent upon it, were basic factors 
in providing Byzantium with the strength to withstand almost 
continual foreign invasions and domestic crises. 

The autocratic political tradition of Byzantium served as an in¬ 
spiration for the development of a number of medieval Western 
governments. Thus, for example, part of the basis for the Norman 
ideas of kingship in Sicily, as well as some of the Norman court 
ceremonial (including the king’s own costume), seem to have been 
borrowed directly from Byzantine usage and from the absolutist 
concept of the Basileus as vicegerent of God, the ruler of both state 
and church in the world. (The portrait of Roger II in the Martor- 
ana of Palermo is a good example.) 54 This Byzantine concept was 
opposed to both the earlier Western theory of pope and emperor as 
wielders of the two swords, and the later papal claims to universal 
spiritual and temporal sovereignty. We know that Roger II of 
Sicily, when seeking to bolster his claim to control of the Sicilian 
church vis-a-vis the papacy, instructed a Greek monk of his king¬ 
dom, Nilos Doxopatres, to draw up a treatise expounding the old 
Byzantine theory of the pentarchy, that is, of the equality of all five 
patriarchs, including the pope, in the governance of the Christian 
church. It is probable that the autocratic Byzantine type of govern¬ 
ment also inspired some of the German Hohenstaufen ideas of royal 
power and, according to Diehl, helped to shape the subsequent 
European concept of the divine right of kings. 55 

If the autocracy played a basic role in maintaining the strength 
of the Byzantine state, it was law which bound together Byzantim 
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ad the greatest effect on modern Western law. 

Contrary to common belief, the evolution'of Byzantine law did 
not cease with the reign of Justinian. Because of the great social 
changes which came about in the empire, the code had to be modified 
and even expanded by the Macedonian dynasty in the tenth century, 
at which time all laws were systematically reshaped in Greek. It was 
the Macedonian code, even more than that of Justinian, which 
occupied the central position in Byzantine jurisprudence of the tenth 
century and afterwards. 57 It should be noted that it was in large part 
because of this further development of Byzantine law that the 
Justinianic and Theodosian codes, which were studied later in the 
West by the twelfth-century Bolognese jurists, were in that century, 
for the Byzantines, no longer the guide to their civil law. 58 

Previously, in the eighth and ninth centuries, three other codes had 
been drawn up by the Isaurian dynasty: the Rural Code or farmers’ 
law the military code for soldiers, and an “admiralty law” based on 
the old Rhodian Sea Law. Of the three the latter had a considerable 
impact on the West. Originally developed in antiquity by the mar- 
iners and merchants of the Greek island of Rhodes, the Rhodian Sea 
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twelfth century onward and Italy secured the primacy in sea power 
the Rhodian Sea Law per se fell more and more into disuse. But 
some of its more important concepts continued to survive and in 
spired the development of some of the commercial and maritime 
practices of Genoa, Pisa, Venice, and even of the famous “Consolato 
del Mare,” the early Spanish legal code (written down ca. a.d. 1300) 
of more distant Barcelona. 

Regarding navigation, it appears that as the great Western com¬ 
mercial cities of the Mediterranean began to develop their trade, they 
borrowed a number of nautical and maritime terms from the Greek 
East. For example, the Byzantine term skala (landing-place or 
wharves for merchandise) was used in the Italian documents of 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa from the eleventh century onward. The 
word gripos (a Byzantine type of net or fishing boat) and the Greek 
karavi (a large Byzantine type of vessel) also came into common usage 
in Italy, as did the Byzantine palamarion (a rope or cable), the latter 
found in Genoese, Venetian, as well as Catalan documents of the 
thirteenth century and later. Perhaps an even more interesting deri¬ 
vation is that of the old Viking term dreki , referring to the larger type 
of Viking ship, the prow of which was decorated with the head of a 
dragon or other animal, and which may well have been borrowed 
from the Byzantine term drakon (dragon). It should be observed, 
however, that a recent survey of nautical and maritime terms used in 
the Mediterranean would seem to indicate that, especially from the 
thirteenth century onward, more terms of this type were borrowed b> 
the Byzantines from Western usage than vice versa. Examples an 
the Venetian cassela, chest; marangon, ship’s carpenter; gallon, war¬ 
ship (which is first mentioned in a twelfth-century Pisan document); 
and the Venetian term arma, meaning rigging of a ship . 0 ' 

The talent for navigation demonstrated by the Byzantines up t 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, though unexpressed foi a on„ 
time afterward, reemerged during the Renaissance period, tit no 
in Venice. In the early fifteenth century, when the Venetian g°' e ^ 
ment held a competition for a design for a speedier ship, t ic coi 
was won by a Greek 6migr£ shipwright. Strikingly enoug b ^ 
sign was based on a Byzantine model of an ancient tee 
a modern specialist puts it. “The finest galley bmlders m the 
fifteenth century were still heirs to Byzantium. b0 hitherto 

An obvious but important area of cultura t,<u,M11 s ’ tat ccraft. 
hardly investigated, is the possible influence of Byzantine 
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zation of an intelligence service-would probably reveal no small 
egree of direct or indirect Byzantine influence. It may be recalled 
that Venice, from the eleventh and twelfth centuries onward, had a 
large colony in the very heart of Constantinople and that early on a 
substantial number of Greeks had settled in Venice. 

In view of what has been discussed in this section it may be said in 
summary that Byzantium, with its carefully organized administra¬ 
tive system, offered to the feudal Western world, especially in the 
great capital city of Constantinople, something lost to the West 
since antiquity—the example of a remarkably developed and orga¬ 
nized society under the rule of public authority. The influence of this 
inspiration cannot easily be measured, but it seems hard to doubt 
that it served as a living exemplar for the West in its transitional 
stage from a strictly feudal to a more centralized form of government. 

Guilds 

Up to perhaps the twelfth century, Constantinople was Europe’s 
chief center of commercial activity; and, as such, its gold coin the 
nomisma, termed bezant by the West, was long accepted as the standard 
of exchange throughout Europe. Given these economic connections 
between East and West-interrupted, to be sure but never wholly 
destroyed by the Arabic invasions-it is of no little interest that he 
Western guild system closely resembles, m certain respects, the 
system which for long obtained in Byzantium. 
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As we know from the tenth-century Byzantine Book of the Prefect 
all Greek traders and merchants of the capital (and probably of the 
other cities as well) were organized into corporations or guilds that 
were under the direct control of the eparch, or prefect, of Constanti¬ 
nople. Cattle traders, butchers, fishmongers, bakers, spice and silk 
merchants of both raw and finished silk, shipwrights, even notaries 
money-changers, and goldsmiths—all had to belong to the guild 
organization. As in the later Western system, rules were carefully 
prescribed: no man could belong to two guilds, the wages and hours 
of labor were carefully regulated, and attempts to forestall or cor¬ 
ner the market were forbidden along with disclosure of the secrets of 
manufacture. 62 

An important distinction is the fact that, unlike in the West where 
the authority of the state had virtually disappeared, the Byzantine sys¬ 
tem was not primarily intended to serve the interests of the producers 
and merchants, but mainly to further governmental control of eco¬ 


nomic life in the intereStrof the state. What the actual degree of By¬ 
zantine influence may have been on the Western guilds has not yet 
been determined. And of course one cannot overlook the fact that 
guilds, although with a different purpose, had already existed in the 
late Roman world, the Byzantine being an extension of the Roman. 
More important, perhaps, is the fact that similar circumstances might 
well have evoked similar kinds of responses even in areas distant rom 
one another. Yet until a careful and detailed comparison of the medi 
evel guilds of East and West can prove the contrary, it is ha. 
believe that the long familiarity of the Italian maritime mcr 
with Byzantine economic life—many Italian cities possess . ^ ^ 
cial colonies in Constantinople itself— had nothing 
development of Western guild organization and practice. 
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German V, k / \ ^ ^ ent0UT ^, ** scandalized the 

erman inhabitants by taking baths (then considered unhealthy by 

Westerners) and by wearing rich silken garments. One outspoken 
German nun said she had a dream in which Theophano appeared in 
hell lor these transgressions! And only a few years later, after her 
marriage to the Venetian doge, Theophano’s cousin, Maria Argyra, 
shocked the good Peter Damiani, an ascetic Italian monk, by intro¬ 
ducing the use of forks to the city of Venice. 65 

The many products of exquisite Byzantine craftsmanship brought 
westward over the centuries— icons, ivory and jewel carvings, il¬ 
luminated manuscripts, gold and silver chalices, bronze doors, 
intricate glassware, and other luxury goods — would seem to point to 
a considerable amount of Byzantine influence. But it is not always 
easy to determine how much of, and to what degree, western Europe 
was actually affected. Another way to show influence of this kind on a 
more or less permanent basis would be by citing examples of Western 
words—language is, after all, the most important bearer of ideas 
the origin of which has been shown by philologists to be Byzantine. 
The wide range of terms adduced below will serve to suggest some of 
the variety of fields in which the East in one way or another in- 

fluenced the West. M . 

For example, we have from Venice the term gondola (a Venetian 

boat) which comes from the Byzantine word kontoura a small boat 

and which derived originally from the Creek te^ mean ng 

short-tailed. From the area of Ravenna comes the luton anguna 

cucumber, which derives from the Byzantine angunor. InThe field of 

A • • ’ • Fncrlish word cadaster (register of real estate] is 

administration, the English wo ^ French and English 

from the Byzantine katastihon. 1 5 
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timbre derives from the Byzantine tympanon (tambourine) itself 
from the ancient Greek tympanon, a kettle-drum. The Spanish hot 
(pharmacy) comes from the Byzantine apotheke , meaning storehouse^ 
And in connection with fabrics, the old French word samit (English 
samite > ^erring to a heavy silk fabric) comes from the Byzantine 
examitos , “six-threaded.” With respect to furniture, the French and 
English word tapis (carpet), Catalonian tapit , is from the Byzantine 
tapeti. In medicine, the Spanish quemar , meaning to burn, comes from 
the Byzantine or late Greek kaema , meaning a cauterization (a deriva¬ 
tive of the ancient, kaio , to burn). 66 


Other Western words, the provenience of which is Byzantine 
Greek, are: romeo, the widespread Western designation for pilgrim, 
which is from the Greek romeos (Roman), referring, it seems, to the 
famous icon of the Virgin which, during the Iconoclastic conflict, 
had floated all the way from Constantinople to Rome! The Greek 
term Paulicians (the heretical dualistic sect), because of mistaken 
Western pronunciation, was transformed in the West into Publicani. 
The Byzantine term Tourkopouloi , referring to men of Turkish descent 
who served as mercenaries in the Byzantine army, was in the West 
applied to bowmen in light armor, commonly in the service of the 
Knights Templar or the Knights of St. John (whose commander 
himself was called in French the Turcopolier), The late Byzantine term 
stratiotes (soldier) became converted, in Venetian and many other 
Western languages or dialects, into stradiotto , which is also connected 
with the Venetian word for street ( strada ), thus implying a wanderer 
as well. 

In the area of medical technology the Western designation for 
catheter was, by the sixteenth century, argalia (Latin), earlier derived 
from the Greek ergaleion , meaning tool. Another Western term, the 
Italian morphea (skin disease), was borrowed directly from the Byzan¬ 
tine amorphia , meaning ugliness. The Byzantine influence in Western 
art left a lexical trace in the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries in the 
term matizare , to shade. This came from the Byzantine lamma , mean¬ 
ing a gradation or shading of color. Fascinatingly enough, the eighth- 
century archbishop Andrew of Crete used this term to compare the 
creative processes of the Byzantine painter with the creative acts ot 
God. The word for the premium paid for the exchange ol one cui- 
rcncy for another ( allangion) dates originally from tenth-centun 
Byzantium. The West borrowed the term, which later appeared m 
fourteenth-century Venice as lazius and also in French as a^io. 
architecture, the Byzantine term embolos , designating a portico, tuin> 
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^ Venetian, Pisan anH C'an ^ 
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became in Italian catarzo and in Sm U " fimshed Sllk ’ akatartion, 
meaning. Again in te«£X ?* ** un* 

cloth with thirty stripes became in 1 t , tnaconlasl ™m, an altar 
, T ^ 5 came m Latin tnantasmum , referring- to a 
p ecious material. In fact, the very tablecloth of the knights of King 
Arthurs Round Table was called by the German Minnesingers 
dnantasme^ . The name Malmsy (in Venetian dialect meaning “from 
lalvasia ) referred to a type of sweet wine originally from the town 
of Monemvasia in the Peloponnesus. In navigation, as already sug¬ 
gested, the very common Western term for a small, swift type of 
warship (galley) was derived from the Byzantine galeas (itself from the 
word for shark or dogfish). 

Words borrowed from Latin, Arabic, and Slavic sometimes were 
utilized in Byzantium, and these words in turn reappeared in the 
West, often in very similar form. Thus, the Latin trulla (ladle) ap¬ 
peared later in Byzantine Greek as troulos (dome), and still later in 
Italian as trullo , an Apulian farmhouse with a conical roof. The 
Byzantine term Magaritai (from the Arabic Muhadzirun meaning 
emigrants), referring to the first followers of the Prophet to Medina, 
became later in the West Margariz (as in the Chanson de Roland) or 
Muhadzirun , converts to the new Islamic faith; the term ultimately, 
however, came also to mean renegade. And, finally, even the wide¬ 
spread Western term slave , with its many variants, was probably of 
Byzantine provenience. The ethnic word Slovene (a Slavic people) 
was shortened, mistakenly, to Sklav -, and ultimately developed, 
semantically, into slave. Both Greeks and Westerners used the term 
sclavus (or its variants) to refer to a slave. 67 

One could continue with more examples of this kind. But it may be 
stressed here only that in the age-old and intricate Mediterranean 
game of cultural give-and-take, Byzantine mateiial was not always 
taken over directly by the receiving Western culture but was some¬ 
times mediated through a third one, for instance the Arabic, just as 
Byzantium itself on occasion served as a mediator between other 
cultures. 

Religious Piety: Music and the Liturgy 

In recent years, with the growth of interest in the Greckchurch, 
it has become increasingly evident that that elcmtii 
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civilization which was able to weld together the diverse asnert , 
its culture and provide its greatest distinctiveness was the Orth^ 
dox religion. The peculiar ethos of Byzantine piety was exnr J 
most clearly in the Eastern liturgy, a vivid ceremonial in whkh the 
worshiper, through personal identification with the drama tram 
pinng in the church, was able, even more than in the Western litunrv" 
to experience a kind of mystical foretaste of the blessed life of the 
ereafter. The importance of the liturgy was so central to Byzantine 
culture in general that we shall devote some space to a discussion 


One, if not the chief example, of the artistic creations of Byzantine 
religious piety is the hymn—those, for example, of John of Da- 
mascus, the Patriarch Sergius, or Romanos the Melodist, who most 
probably wrote the celebrated Akathistos Hymnos . 68 These By¬ 
zantine hymns were a combination of metrical poetic text and music, 
together designed to underline and emphasize the devotional, other¬ 
worldly character of the liturgy. We are as yet not certain exactly 
how the musical aspect of these hymns sounded (much more work 
remains to be done in this area), so it would be difficult to compare 
their poetry to such famous Western hymn texts as the Dies Irae 
or to Jacopone da Todi’s Stabat Mater . 

For a long time musicologists have been intrigued by certain 
similarities found in Greek and Latin church music, and particularly 
by the affinity between Byzantine chant and the Western Gregorian 
chant as well as by the fact that certain passages of the Catholic 
liturgy contain isolated Greek words or phrases. One obvious ex¬ 
planation for such similarities is, of course, the common Syrian-He- 
brew background of both Christian East and West. Significant too 
are the subsequent influences that flowed westward from Byzantium. 
We know of Byzantine colonies that had long existed in many areas 
of western Europe, especially those of the sixth- and seventh-century 
Greco-Syrian merchants in southern Gaul. More important cul¬ 
turally were the Byzantine monks who brought their ritual with them 
and who continued, in such places as the Greek monastery ol Giot 
taferrata near Rome, to write original Greek hymns until past tin 
eleventh century. We know that the famous fourth-centun ^ 
monk, St. Martin of Tours, was in contact with and deeply influ< ,u ^ 
by the great champion of Nicene orthodoxy, St. Athanasius, 
the monastic tradition of the East. In Rome itself dining t 1 ^ ^ 
three centuries after Christ, Greek was the language ol the 
Mass and docs not seem at once to have been supplants 
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Roman Church (according to E Wolf G °° d Fnday Service of the 
alternating chant, first of the Greek words« h“-' SU ng the 

hemas,” then of their Latin equivalent “Sanf “ eleison 
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came to the West shortly before a d^SYv™^’ 7r ^ W * kn ° W 
rulers of which were then in cW by w ay «f Burgundy, the 
court. 69 rapP ° rt WUh the B y^ntine 

^portant during the earlier Western medieval period for bilin- 
gUa ^ek and Latln com munities in particular, were readings from 
the Bible in both languages. As the ninth-century Carolingian 
liturgist bishop, Amalrius of Metz, wrote, in defense of this custom: 

Six readings were read by the ancient Romans in Greek and 
Latin, and this practice is still preserved today in Constantinople 
for two reasons, if I do not err: first, because Greeks to whom 
Latin was unknown were present and because Latins were 
present who did not know Greek. And, second, because of the 
unanimity of both peoples [propter unanimitatem utriusque 
populi]. 

This theme of the “unanimity” of the two peoples, as expressed in 
the use of both languages in the liturgy, appears rather frequently in 
early Western manuscripts, for example, also in Remegius of Auxerre 
of the tenth century, who, in writing about the use of the Greek 
prayer Kyrie eleison , affirms that “it is recited by both Latins in Greek 
and by Greeks [doubtless those already in the West] in Latin, both 
because “certain words sound more convincing in Gieek than in 
Latin, and also because certain words sound sweeter in Latin than 
Greek, and, moreover, so that we may show that we, His people, 
are one and that each people believes in one God. b9a 

It should be stressed, finally, that two principal reasons for the 
respect accorded to Greek in this early period m Western liturgical 
usage were, not only the fact that the New Testament was originally 
wriuen in Greek, but also that the Old Testament had been trans- 
transmitted to the Latins in the Greek translation of the Septuagmt 
(see Epigraph to this book, quotation from the Western hturgist, the 

^Another factor 1 of*importance for Wcat.ro use of Greek tea. that 

virtually all popes of the late seventh and eighth 

Greeks or Syrians. Thus the Western melody Ave [Maria] gratia 
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plena” (“Hail Mary full of grace”) has been shown to be connected 
directly with the Greek pope Sergius of the seventh century and was 
originally sung to the Greek text “chaire keharitomene.” Still an 
other, but curious, example is the Latin hymn “Ave sponsa incor- 
rupta” of Chester (England) which includes a terribly garbled Greek 
line, “Karikaristo menitra toche partine,” the original words of 
which had come from the Byzantine troparion, “chaire keharitomene 
theotoke parthene ”™ Of course, not all accretions of Greek phrases 
in Latin service books can be attributed to remnants of a common 
ecclesiastical heritage. In certain cases they might, rather, be as¬ 
cribed to the influence of Charlemagne and his learned circle (who, 
according to one scholar, might even have received Byzantine in¬ 
fluences in church music via the Muslims of southern Spain, with 
whom Charlemagne’s court had frequent contacts). Charlemagne, 
we are told by his later biographer Notker, after hearing members 
of a Greek embassy to his court chanting their religious hymns, was 
so impressed that he ordered the Byzantine hymns to be translated 
into Latin, taking care to preserve the original Greek melody . 71 

Claims for extensive Western borrowings from Byzantine religious 
music are less a matter of dispute today than formerly. Nonetheless, 
it is not yet entirely clear what specific influence the Byzantine musi¬ 
cal system of octoechoi (a grouping of tones in eight kinds of scales and 
constituting a melody type) may have had on the Western modal 
system. The most striking evidence for Byzantine influence on the 
Western modal system is found in Western musical treatises, par¬ 
ticularly the Musica Disciplina of the ninth-century Gallic theorist 
Aurelian. This work, along with certain other roughly contempora¬ 
ry musical treatises, constitutes the first description of the theory ol 
Western chant as it was presumably then practiced, and provided 
the basis for much of the subsequent theoretical work in the teaching 
of chant. Aurelian repeats Greek names (e.g. nonannoeane ) for the 
first modes given to Western melodic formulas apparently used in 
the West as mnemonic devices in the teaching of chant. Aurelian 
records his own conversation with a Byzantine who explained that 
among the Byzantines the syllables ol such names were utterances <>l 
rejoicing. The application of these Greek names (of modes), pre¬ 
vious to Aurelian, suggests a direct influence of Byzantine moda 
theory on the codification of the Western modal system. 72 ^ 

There is a reasonable degree of agreement that, earlier, l’ope ‘ 
gory the Great, in his reform of the Western ecclesiastical < w 
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influenced by the Eastern hymnody-and this despite 
the fact that as long-time papal apocrisiarius (ambassador) in Con¬ 
stantinople it is reported that he had refused to learn Greek on the 
grounds that the Byzantine clergy were too worldly! But it seems 
significant that he set about reorganizing his Schola Cantorum, 
a training school for instruction in the chant, immediately after his 
return from Byzantium, where we know that he was a frequent 
observer of the practice of the Byzantine chant at the cathedral of 
St. Sophia. 73 

The only vestiges of Byzantine secular music that remain today 
have to do with the acclamations, or polychronia, which were ad¬ 
dressed to a newly enthroned emperor. It is worthy of note that at 
the coronation of Charlemagne in St. Peter’s on Christmas day of 
the year 800, the populace assembled in the basilica burst forth, 
at the appropriate moment, into the imperial Byzantine polychronion 
(“May you rule many years”)—a practice still preserved today in 
the Orthodox salutation to a newly appointed bishop (and also in 
the same Catholic salutation in Latin, “ad multos annos,” to a 
newly enthroned Roman bishop). Though evidently we cannot credit 
the medieval Greeks with the invention of the organ, its first appear¬ 
ance in the medieval West seems to have been as a gift presented in 
757 by the Byzantine emperor to Pepin, ruler of the Franks. 74 

Much later, in the Italian Renaissance, the Greco-Byzantine 
influence in music was again exercised, now for the last time ut 
with respect to secular music. In Italy, especially in Milan, Florence 
Venice, and Rome, there were attempts on the P art . ° r l “‘ StS 

«—«>*“‘T lh \ZX' m »,c. 

orfeir, as they pat it, to recap 1 ; theoreticians, the 

Notably, the first and greatest °f‘hesehum ^ & t0 
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Pleiade, who in turn manifested great interest in the classical Greek 
meters. 75 

Much more evidence of Western indebtedness to Eastern re¬ 
ligious music—and quite possibly a few instances of the reverse as 
well—will probably be found by researchers. One hindrance to such 
a study has been the undue emphasis placed on the schism between 
the two churches—a fact which has led some too readily to believe 
that little cultural interaction was possible, at least after 1054, the 
date commonly taken as marking the definitive rupture between 
the Greek and Latin churches. But this interpretation is probably 
much exaggerated, because for centuries the two great bodies of 
Christians had looked upon one another as part of one undivided 
Christian church. 76 Indeed the schism did not become truly de¬ 
finitive, it would seem, until as late as 1204, when the Latins cap¬ 
tured Constantinople and forced the Greek population to accept 
Roman Catholicism. On the lower levels, in fact, the ordinary man 
of both East and West was hardly even aware of any religious rupture 
until long after 1054, and probably not until well into the twelfth 
century. 77 

Another significant subject, the study of which is only now begin- 
ning, is the influence of Byzantine piety, especially that of the Greek 
Basilian monks, on Western monastic life. When, during the ninth, 
tenth, and early eleventh centuries, many Byzantine monks fled 
the Arabic invasions of Sicily and southern Italy to move farther 
north, they brought with them the traditional ideals and practices 
of Byzantine monasticism, especially the ascetic type. Because o 
the piety of these monks they were, in this period, almost always 
well received, and we find examples of Byzantine-Latin symbiosis 
in certain Western monasteries such as the one at Mont ^ a "’ 
where in the late tenth century the famous Greek monk S nNd 
lived with Latin monks and wrote hymns to St. Benedict. (At 
time Montecassino even had a Greek abbot.) In Rome at Sts. 
Boniface and Alexius, Basilian and Benedictine “ s J v 
gether, each group under its own rule all und-^k *^ 
The Byzantine traits that most attracted and ^ 

were .he high degree of spiri.ua h.y and *„ Krn 

(including their manner of praye ) P ^ ^ severc Basilian 

corruption and ^ Vltetem monks usually employed 

ideal of manual labor a . erudition of some of tin 

serfs to do their work—and me 
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in the East In the late eleventh century a new and influential form 
of popular iterature emerged in the West, the so-called stories of 
Mnacks of the Virgin. These, more imaginative than previous legends 
ot this type, were concerned with the miraculous intervention of the 
Virgin in the lives of her devotees and, as in the East, emphasized 
her compassion for individuals, not so much her interest in churches 
or religious corporations as such. Some of the stories, of course, were 
taken over from ancient Latin tradition, but it seems certain that a 
not inconsiderable number came from the Byzantine East. Thus, 
the famous reformer Peter Damiani, one of the earliest collectors of 
such stories, tells us that one of his chief sources of information was 
the cardinal-priest Stephen, a Burgundian who had served as papal 
legate to Constantinople in the famous episode that produced the 
schism of 1054. 

No less important than the newly developing emphasis on venera¬ 
tion of the Virgin was the influence of the many sacred relics of the 
early Christian church, which had begun to flow westward already 
from the twelfth century and especially after the mass despoiling of 
the Greek churches by the Latins in 1204. This wealth of relics in 
certain ways helped to bring about an alteration even in the ap¬ 
pearance of Western churches, and thus, together with the increased 
emphasis on Mariology, made a deep impression on the developing 
Western forms of public and private devotion in this period.'- 


Art 


Unlike the Byzantine service to literature, which 


in many re- 
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spects may appear to have been mainly a holding operation from 
antiquity, the Byzantine contribution to art was essentially original 
and attained a degree of expressiveness that has rarely been equaled. 
Byzantine art, painting in particular, has been much in vogue re¬ 
cently, especially because of its relatively abstract character and 
richness of color. We shall have to limit our remarks here to the 
more important aspects of Byzantine art, concentrating especially 
on Italy where its influence was greatest. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Italy, from the sixth to the thir¬ 
teenth centuries, was an artistic province of Byzantium. In its many 
monuments of painting and mosaics can be seen the distinctive 
traits of that art—its power, mysticism, color, and line—qualities 
which sought to represent to the viewer something more than the 
appearance of nature, rather to evoke emotions expressing the reality 
of the other world. 

We may begin with the Byzantine mosaics at Ravenna, especia y 
the portraits of the emperor Justinian, his consort Theodora, and 
the imperial court. The refulgent cubes (tessera) of colored glass and 
stone, set at various angles, reflect the light in such a way as to sug¬ 
gest the celestial richness of the court of God’s vicar on earth. In these 
mosaics and also in the wall paintings of the Ravenna churc les, m 
some of those of Rome throughout the various medieval centuries 
(the work of the artist Cavallini, for instance), and in the orman 
cathedral of Monreale in Sicily with the imposing figure o t | e 
Byzantine Pantocrator in the apse, the tradition of the East is c tar y 
apparent. Further north, in Venice, which was almost a Byzantine 
city, as Diehl puts it (or “another Byzantium,” as Bessanon c ec art 
in the fifteenth century), 80 the mosaics of St. Mark’s cathedra 
building itself is almost an exact replica of the Church ol t ic 
Apostles in Constantinople—also belong to the artistic S P icr ^ 
Byzantium. Evidently modeled after St. Mark’s is the dome sti uc 
of the church of Saint-Front in Perigeux, France; while stil! ai 1C 
the north, in Charlemagne’s capital of Aachen, Germany, 
magne’s palace chapel was modeled after San Vitale in p 
itself an imitation of the Church of Sts. Sergius and Bacchus m ■ 
stantinople. Also to be found at Aachen are bronze doors and 
specimens of Byzantine or Byzantine-inspired workmans np- ^ 
While he regarded the great monuments of Byzantine . r 

admiration, the medieval Westerner prized even more t ■ 
but precious works ofByzantme craftsmen. Some rvory <• 
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even more than the products of their art, seem to have bein respom 
sible for suggesting new ideas and methods to local Western artists 
Thus, in the seventh century, when the Greek monk and later arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Theodore of Tarsus, came to Britain, his 
entourage may have included Easterners expert in the technique of 
sculpture. Similarly, the painted figures of the Evangelists in the 
Lindisfarne gospels were modeled basically on Byzantine or Italo- 
Byzantine originals, and we know of an intrusion of the Byzantine 
style in Northumbria and Mercia, and in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in Wessex. 82 At Montecassino in southern Italy in the 
eleventh century, under the aegis of the abbot Desiderius, Byzantine 
art objects—bronze doors among them—were purchased in Con¬ 
stantinople and sent to adorn the great abbey. 83 And later, during 
the twelfth century, the interior of the great French monastery church 
of Cluny was decorated by frescoes in so Byzantine a style that they 
may even have been done by a native Greek. 84 

Another fascinating avenue for Byzantine influence, only recently 
suggested, is that of the technique of stained glass. From painted glass 
specimens recently discovered in the Byzantine church of the Panto- 
krator in Constantinople (ca. 1126), it now seems plausible that it 
may have been the Byzantine example which initiated or inspire 
the celebrated Western craft of stained glass, used to such remarkable 

effect in the great Gothic cathedrals . 85 . fl 

We must touch, lastly, on the difficult problem o^Bysannue rfu- 
ence on the art of the Italian Renaissance. Scholars “ ™that^ven 

the beginnings of “re * 1 Man Vasari put it, 
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emotion, was more dynamic and individualized in short, more 
“realistic” and human. We may cite as evidence of these qualities 
the Byzantine masterpieces at the monastery of the Chora (Kariy e 
Camii) in Constantinople, in the churches of Milesevo, Sopocani, 
and Gracanica in Byzantine Serbia (to which areas Byzantine 
painters and mosaicists evidently fled during the Latin occupation), 
to a certain extent in the churches of Mistra (near Sparta), and now 
also in the recently uncovered paintings at the little church of St. 
Nicholas Orfanos in Thessalonika. Certain similar but less developed 
characteristics are to be found in Italy in the works especially of the 
Florentine artist Cimabue, the Sienese Duccio, and certain other 
Italian painters. 

In the view of the scholar Charles Diehl and especially a more 
recent authority, Andre Grabar, it was Italian painting, through the 
Byzantine influence exerted on Duccio and, more indirectly, on 
Giotto, that derived the greater benefit from the renewed contact of 
the Byzantines with paintings in the Hellenistic spirit. Despite their 
superb creations, the Byzantine artists who were apparently inspired 
by the realistic asethetic of the Hellenistic and early Christian 
models ultimately remained in the minority. And during the course 
of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, when their Italian 
contemporaries were advancing to the freer art forms that were to 
become characteristic of the Italian Renaissance, much of Byzantine 
painting reverted to the more conventional Byzantine modes. Never¬ 
theless, despite this reversion to the older, more traditional style, 
some paintings were produced during the period which equal 01 
surpass in brilliance and decorativeness the best works of the earliei 
Byzantine epochs. What is also very striking is that scenes in these 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century paintings display almost a new 
kind of experimental boldness, a heightened sense of corporeality and 
emotion which, in the elongated, attenuated figures and the extraoi- 
dinary coloring used, in certain respects anticipated the style oi El 
Greco. 87 (For an attempt to explain the causes and context of events 
for this “Palaeologan Renaissance,” see the Prologue.) 

It is the opinion of modern Greek art historians as well as ceitam 
Western critics that the celebrated El Greco, born Domenicos l l u ° 
tokopoulos on the Venetian-held island of Crete some four 01 E\ l 
decades after the fall of Constantinople, may be termed, from i <■ 1 i n 
viewpoints, one if not the last of the “Byzantine” painters. 88 1 d ^ 11 ( ^ 
studied for four years in Venice and later adopted as Ins P clina 












The Anastasis by I heophanes the Greek or his associates. Detail from a fresco in the Kariye 
Djami, Constantinople. Courtesy of Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Washington. 
D C- (Note mystical light enveloping Christ; see pp. 80-81 and especially Prologue, n. 39.) 
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Detail, head of Adam from “The 
Anastasis” by Theophanes the 
Greek or his associates, a fresco 
in the Kariye Djami. Courtesy 
of Dumbarton Oaks Center for 
Byzantine Studies, Washington, 
D.C. (To illustrate the new 
dramatic realism of the Palaeo- 
logan Renaissance, second de¬ 
cade of the fourteenth century; 
see pp. 80 - 81 .) 
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residence the Castilian city of Toledo. But despite the undeniable 
influence of these two centers on the formation of his technique and 
style, he never seems to have forgotten his Byzantine heritage. In¬ 
deed, a remarkable document only recently discovered seems to 
indicate that he lived in Crete until the age of twenty-five, not merely 
until eighteen, as was previously believed. 89 The point is that this 
greatest of all “Greek 55 painters may have been more deeply influ¬ 
enced in his early years by the Cretan-Byzantine style of his native 
island than some Western scholars have been willing to admit. In 
that period, painters were apprenticed rather early, so that by the 
age of twenty-five “Maestro 55 El Greco (as he is called in the docu¬ 
ment) should already have had some ten years 5 experience in the 
Byzantine style. 

An examination of El Greco’s mature work would seem clearly 
to indicate considerable affinity with the masterpieces of both the 
“Metropolitan 55 or “Constantinopolitan, 55 and the “Macedonian” 
style of the Palaeologan and post-Byzantine periods: the importance 
assigned to the human figure, even to elongation for artistic effect; 
imaginative use of bold colors; extensive use of highlights to intensify 
dramatic impact (compare a similar technique of Theophanes “the 
Greek 55 in Russia, who evidently boldly used highlights to express 
in paint the inner light corresponding to the Hesychastic beliel in 
the “uncreated 55 light of Mt. Tabor); and, most significant, El 
Greco’s deep concern with the mystical realities of the spiritual 
world, so strikingly similar to the view of the painters of the Paleolo- 
gan period. To be sure, El Greco seems almost entirely to have for¬ 
saken the Byzantine style during the years of his Italian sojourn. But 
later, in Spain, where the elements of a more abstract, traditional 
Byzantine style would be more appreciated by Spanish mystica 
Catholicism, he came to incorporate in his mature work more an 
more of the traits of the so-called “Constantinopolitan and Mace 
donian 55 schools. Of course, genius that he was, El Greco w as bourn 
by the conventions of no single style; hence one can distmguus i 
elements or tendencies in his work that are neithci B\zunti 
typical of the Renaissance ideal, as for example his mai 
“mannerism 55 and less pronounced use of line. 90 

Sometimes overlooked by modern art historians is mc 
Greek painters in Italy after the fall of Constantinop t 111 |- t j on;V l 
who continued to produce works in the mou oi Thcii 

Byzantine manner until as late as the siventitnt 
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motifs, in some cases brought by Greek artists themselves. Thus, all 

through the medieval period, from the sixth century probably even 

to the beginnings of the Renaissance in the fourteenth, Byzantine 

art profoundly influenced that of Italy and, through Italy, many 

areas of western Europe. 

Conclusion 

What may we say in conclusion about the impact of Byzantine 
culture on the West? How is its influence to be assessed? It must be 
pointed out to begin with that such important facets of Western 
culture as parliaments and Gothic architecture, and probably the 
basic institutions of feudalism, manorialism, and chivalry, were 
essentially Germano-Latin in origin, there being little or no By¬ 
zantine influence upon them whatever. Indeed, in connection with 
feudalism, chivalry, and also even Scholasticism, certain influences 
seem, rather, to have flowed from West to East (see chap. 4). But 
though not a few examples may be cited of medieval Gieek accultura 
tion to individual Western practices, especially among the Byzantine 
upper classes, the Byzantine influence on the West seems to have been 
far stronger than the reverse. This was partly because, at least up to 
the twelfth or early thirteenth centuries, Western cv.hzat.on m almost 
all aspects was markedly inferior to the Eastern (in d«^al Greek 
learning, of course, few Westerners could equal the ^ reek 1 j 
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more or less continuing Byzantine influence on Western culture f rom 
the fourth all the way to at least the end of the fifteenth century, it j s 
no less manifest that the degree of influence varied greatly from field 
to field, depending not only on the pattern of contacts but on the 
attitudes and receptivity of the various Western areas. Italy, f or 
example, was more deeply influenced than more distant, rather con¬ 
servative France, and immeasurably more than England (the Slavic 
areas were, of course, the most influenced of all). Nor is it easy to 
ascertain how deeply the Byzantine influences we have discussed 
penetrated the various classes of the Western social structure, though 
it would seem that because of greater opportunities for “contact 
situations 55 with the East and a generally more flexible attitude, the 
upper classes and merchants were most affected. It should also be 
stressed that our judgments about the degree of influence must of 
necessity be tempered by the scarcity of the remaining evidence as 
well as by the state of scholarly research at the moment. It is easier to 
show, on the basis of extant artistic monuments, what the Eastern 
influence may have been on art than, say, on the development of the 
guild system, where we are reduced to hypothesis or deduction. 
Similarly, we should consider, I think (it is often overlooked), the 
evidence of such phenomena as vocabulary borrowings borrowings 
which in most cases would not have taken place unless there weie at 
least some degree of cultural transference involved. On the othu 
hand, the mere presence in the West of a great many Byzantine 
luxury items should not mislead us into assigning the same impoi 
tance to these as cultural agents as we would attach to the adoption 
of Byzantine ideas, institutions, or techniques— considerations w nc i 
in the long run were to prove of more permanent value. 

Bearing in mind these qualifications and the fact A iat our 
culture was at bottom Germano-Latin, we may then a 
findings that Byzantium, through its amalgamation of classic, < ^ 
the more original “Byzantine” elements of its cu Hire a etJ ._ 

unique brand of Christianity which permeated every ™ & sur . 

eval Greek life—was able, directly or indirectly, to ment . 

prisingly large number of aspects of Western architectur e, 

This influence can be found in certain types statecraft, in sonic 


in the sphere of industrial techniques, in 


cal Greek 


navigational terms and regulations, m tlu ) . ,<u> ' < ( | i( . va | romance, m 
literature and possibly the composition <> 1 religion'’ 

and liturgeal music as 


forms of religious piety 
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thought, and, finally, in the deve| of , 
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meaningful to medieval man there°, T° St ° f the cultural areas 
specific evidence of Byzantine influence b, ^ bCen S ° me tangible > 
western European society. Once more hn ^ ° r an ° ther of 
phasized that these influences ranged fkm'thT^ “ Sh ° uldbe em - 
spheres to the very substantial in others Y m S ° me 

No doubt the Byzantine contributions per se were more passive and 
lest, croatwjja^nan, fields,-for instance literature, philosophy 
and sc,ence--wh,ch had ,h. main been taken ove" from” he 
anoentGreeks and which, especially in the case of Aristotle were 
first transmitted to the West via the Arabs. Yet even in their vaunted 
preservation of the ancient literary masterpieces, the Byzantines were 
a.blc to make a Tew contributions of their own. For example, they 
developed certain philological methods of scholarship—methods 
which, if sometimes fautly, nonetheless had more impact than is 
usually realized on the development of Renaissance textual and 
biblical criticism 9 and thus could not help but influence the meaning 
and interpretation of the ancient texts transmitted (the ancient 
tragedies and Fathers (chap. 13-14). Even in the domain of science, 
despite their almost worshipful devotion to ecclesiastical tradition as 
well as to the authority of the ancient Greek writers, a few Byzantines 
seem to have broken free of these restraints and at least to have 
anticipated certain later Western scientific developments. Moreover, 
as we have observed, in several other areas there can be no doubt that 
the Byzantines were able to make truly original contributions, specifi¬ 
cally, in art and architecture; in forms of religious p.ety, the l.turgy, 
and ecclesiastical literature; in aspects of philology; and perhaps not 
least, in providing for the West something often overlooked by 
historians-—a living example of a state w.tha highly 
administration and tradition of statecraft undertho rnk o pub c 

law Nor did Byzantine influence, as we have seen, cease m . 
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ancient and medieual, of Byzantium’s unique cultural synthesis, that 
enabled it to attract the interest of the Westerners and, little by little 
and despite the frequent reluctance or outright hostility of the Latins, 
to provide them with inspiration and guidance. And so by 1453 
(when Constantinople finally succumbed to the Turks) and up to 
1600, not only had Byzantium handed over its precious legacy of 
ancient Greek culture to the West—now prepared, in part by the 
East itself, to receive it—but, no less important, the West had assimi¬ 
lated a good deal of the products of Byzantium’s own creativity. As a 
consequence of what might be called this “long-term process of 
acculturation,” Byzantium played a much more pervasive role than 
is generally realized in molding the civilization of the medieval, and 
hence of the modern, “Western” world. 




4 


Western Influences on B y2antlum in T 
and Classical Latin Literature 


Besides the fact that most medievalists focus on",he foZtlTof 
their own Latin culture, a primary reason for this neglect is the very 
inferiority, in most respects, of Western civilization to that of the 
Greek East, at least until the end of the twelfth century. Implicit 
here, of course, is the premise that an essentially less advanced 
culture will normally exert little or no influence on a more developed 
one. This argument, in the present case, seems valid enough, for the 
three basic elements of Western medieval civilization—the Greco- 
Roman (with strong accent on the Roman), the Latin Christian, 
and, lastly, the Germanic—were not fully integrated into a truly 
viable cultural synthesis until perhaps the first half of the twelfth 
century. It is therefore not until then, or soon thereafter, that in 
the higher, more intellectual spheres any real influence of West on 
East can be detected. In the East, in contrast to the West, the fusion 
of the mature, Hellenistic civilization with Patristic Christianity 
had been more or less fully achieved by the fifth or sixth century. 

Despite this acute difference in cultural evolution, one may discern 
even before the twelfth century a few exceptions to the superiority of 
East over West in the more mundane, less intellectual areas: in 
military science (specifically relating to the shock tactics o 
Western cavalry), in the Byzantine adoption of certain Western 
chivalric practices and feudal terms, in commercial andl nauncal 
terminology and usages, and, perhaps most important, ,n the aiea of 

Roman law and administration. 1 of Qur theme -one more 

Another factor leading to g conservative attitude of the 

difficult to assess— is t ie gen ^ Because D f this conservatism, 
IS h C r : o n o included that Byzantine culture remained 
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static. But Byzantine culture, however tradition bound, generally 
succeeded in assimilating the various influences that penetrated the 
empire—at least the influence exerted before the Crusades by peo¬ 
ples of Persian, Armenian, or Arabic stock, for whose cultures the 
Byzantines in general had a certain amount of respect. 

The case of Latin influence, however, seems to be different. The 
Byzantine feeling toward the West, consistently expressed through¬ 
out Byzantium’s long history, was that, though both areas of East 
and West originally constituted segments of the one undivided 
Roman Empire and shared basically the same Christian religion, 
the Byzantines, in general culture and in theological speculation, 
were vastly superior. This is a significant point, for to a greater or 
lesser degree it served to condition Byzantine reception of Western 
influences, and in certain cases might even entirely inhibit recep¬ 
tivity. The Byzantines believed strongly that they were the true in¬ 
heritors of, indeed the sole repository for, the literary and philosophic 
treasures of ancient Greek civilization and, from the Hellenistic 
and Patristic periods onward, of Greek, or what they themselves 
always termed “Roman,” Christianity. This unqualified Byzantine 
feeling of superiority to the West was succinctly and accurately 
expressed by Gibbon in the following passage from his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire: 

In every age the Greeks [Byzantines] were proud of their supe¬ 
riority in profane and religious knowledge; they had first re¬ 
ceived the light of Christianity; they had pronounced the decrees 
of the seven general councils; they alone possessed the language 
of Scripture and philosophy; nor should barbarians, immersed 
in the darkness of the West, presume to argue on the high and 
mysterious questions of theological science. 2 

Why, then, the Byzantines must have thought, should they botlm 
to appreciate, much less to adopt, any of the cultural traits ol tin 
barbaric or semibarbaric West? 

This disdain toward the West was, with the passing of the centimes^ 
to become even stronger—exacerbated not only by difhiemis 1 
culture but by political rivalry as well. Witness the question ot • 
“two emperors,” each claiming to be the true successoi to tin (^ 
of Rome; 3 note also the economic rivalry, which in linn * , 

expressed in a virtual strangle-hold of the Venetians an< , 
over the Constantinopolitan trade; and, most impoit.mt 1 
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cupation of the Byzantine cap ZZ W t ^ ** ^ and 
Crusade. Indeed, such a * ** **"* 

in the Byzantine psyche as a result of theLatin Z* *** 
forced Greek conversion to Roman “Cathnl' • ,f quest ’ the en ‘ 
many Byzantines seemed a drive toward La,i “thfom 2 
East by overt or cover, means, tha, thereafter no genuine cuUural 
mteracon between the Western and Eastern worlds of Christendom 
would have seemed possible. 

Nevertheless, this assumption, logical at it may appear, is at least 
in part incorrect. For, despite the eventual outbreak of overt hostility, 
both worlds were as a result brought into much closer contact 
physically. Paradoxically enough, it was precisely the effect of the 
Fourth Crusade and the Latin occupation of the Greek East, with 
the accompanying social and economic interaction of the two peoples, 
that made intellectual and religious exchanges between East and 
West more frequent and closer than ever before. Thus it is, in these 
last two or three centuries of Byzantine history, the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth, when Latin merchants and mercenaries, pilgrims and 
missionaries —the latter seeking tirelessly to convert the Greeks to 
Roman Catholicism—swarmed almost everywhere in the East, that 
Western influence made the greatest cultural inroads there. 

In spite of the many Western influences to which, in greater oi 
lesser degree, the Greeks were exposed, I have elected here to con¬ 
centrate exclusively on two aspects of the intellectual sphere, theo 
logical influences and those based on classical Latin literature. 
These have been chosen for a twofold reason: first because, contrary 
to wha, one might expect, there actually was a substam.al ,mpac, of 

Latin theology on certain Eastern thinkers, and second because, 
ineoiogy • nninion of the Latins and their 

in view of the often cited Byzantine opinion ° 

i a, , ” one is surprised to find any degiee ol 

language as barbarian, jh hc East. At the end of this 

influence of classical LatinJit condu&[ons as to why, given this 

chapter, I shall try to ra _ n theology and, to a lesser ex- 

surprising degree of Latin ™ civilization remained so little 

tent, in classical literature, By 
affected in the long run. 
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Theology 


AND WESTERN CULTUR Es 


Accustomed to hearing that the clearest manifestation of mutual 
hostility between Greeks and Latins was in connection with the 
church, we would naturally assume scant influence of either side 
on the other. Yet, oddly enough, it was in the last three centuries of 
the empire, the period of sharpest antagonism, that a not inconsid¬ 
erable degree of Latin influence in the theological sphere seems to 
have made itself felt within Orthodoxy. In theology as well as general 
culture, the Byzantines constantly exulted in what they believed was 
their superiority over the Latins. And in the eyes of some Westerners, 
despite the growing Latin aversion for the Greeks, this was, tacitly 
at least, acknowledged by the fact that in the Middle Ages someone 
could always be found in some corner or other of the West who 
hungered to learn something of Hellenic antiquity and the early 
Eastern Fathers. Were not the latter the pristine source of the Western 
Christian faith as well? As E. Gilson has rightly emphasized, it was 
only when Westerners were able to come into contact, directly or in¬ 
directly, with representatives or works of ancient Greek or Byzantine 
learning, that genuine advances in medieval philosophy were made 
in the West: 4 witness the Aristotelian revival of the thirteenth century 
and the Platonic one of the fifteenth. 

The notion is widespread that the Byzantines valued lightly 
even disparaged—the West’s literature and theology and therefore 
incorporated little or nothing of them into their own culture. I rue, 
the Greeks, to judge from surviving evidence, seem to have been 
hardly aware of the greatest Western Father, St. Augustine, oi at 
least knew little of his works in the early period. As has been (coi 
rectly) claimed, the watershed between Byzantine and Wcsttin 
theology probably occurred under Augustine, whose works mat a 
a real departure from the direction taken by the Cappadot m 
Fathers. 5 Yet some versions of the Latin Fathers were known i ii ^ 
in the East. Moreover, one can enumerate even before the 4 
century a few translations of Western works into Greek, aiu a <^ 

the twelfth and especially the thirteenth centuries, a surprising y ^ 

number. Already in the early sixth century, for example, |v 

Justin had the historian Flavianus translated, so that be nny ^ ^ 
assert East Rome’s continuity from the empire of Angus ^ )(>s , 

the ninth century, as Photius himself tells us, pe> 1,, l )h (;iV .„- s 

popular Western work of hagiography, Pope Oregon 

wa, turned into Greek from .ho o„g.n,l l-o" 



” ,N “ I '' T “ 0 -v, M>utmatore 

Zachanas (himself a Greek) OtV 99 

Pastoral Care, were also translated" ° f Gregory ’ such as his 

tenth century, the darkest Western J 1°^ tlmes ' 7 Even in the 
cited of Leo of Naples, who attempted^ u ** CXample may be 
apocryphal story of Alexander the ° make a translation of the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. 8 But these , i rCat ’ onginall y written by 

widely diffused and seem to have nrld’ °" e must grant > were not 
of the East. P ' 0d “ ced lml ' «<&« on the mind 

One can also mention, after the sivth 
of Byaaotines in the East who knew Latin. 

muaiiy ated as the last Latin-speaking Byzantine tiler. Bn. all 
through the millennium of Byzantine history, one can, if one looks 
hard enough, find instances of imperial interpreters and envoys 
who had a practical knowledge of Latin for purposes of diplomacy. 
Thus in 1054, in the Greek counterexcommunication directed at 
the papal envoys of Leo IX, the name of a Spanish interpreter who 
obviously knew Latin is mentioned. 9 And in the sphere of law, the 
emperor Constantine IX of the same period prescribed that the head 
of the newly reestablished law school of Constantinople know Latin 
so as to be able to read the Justinianic legal corpus in the original. 10 
This, of course, was in accord with Justinian’s own injunction against 
translation of his famous code. Nevertheless, because of changing 
social conditions, Justinian’s code had long since been converted into 
Greek 

We must move to the twelfth century, however, to the Pisan 
brothers Hugo Eterianus and Leo Tuscus, both in the employ of the 
emperor Manuel I Comnenus, to find the first significant ex- 
amples since the ancient world of Westerners translatmg Gmek 
Patristic works into Latin.*- These two one working as mterpre e 
i as imoenal adviser on questions ot re 

to the emperor, the 0 * her ’ a * ? a thorough command of Greek 
hgious union, acquired noi 1 * libra ® es of Constantinople, 

but, through perusing the ^ Patristic Greek theological 

a wide familiarity with cont ^P Y be ment i 0 ned, among others, 
works. 12 During this same ce y German Anse]nl G f Havelberg, 
the example of the papal envoy, heologica i disputations held in 
who has left us a vivid accoun stantino ple. And of course one should 
1136 before the emperor *“‘ influ ence the theological work of the 
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negotiations for religious union had on church ritual during the 
twelfth (and later the thirteenth) century, may be observed in the 
increasing number of translations made into Greek from Latin 
liturgies. These, however, as has earlier been shown, were primarily 
for the use of the Greek-speaking communities of southern Italy, 
which had resided there for centuries. 13a 

The beginnings, however, of a more sustained Greek interest in 
the West’s ecclesiastical literature did not occur until one century 
later, after the Council of Lyons in 1274. At that conclave, though 
no official disputations took place, informal contacts between Greek 
and Latin ecclesiastics (Bonaventura, the great Latin mystic- 
Scholastic, represented the West) resulted for the first time in cen¬ 
turies in Byzantines casting about for Latin theological works to 
translate. 14 But the newly found enthusiasm of these Byzantines for 
Latin works, it should be underscored, was usually motivated less 
by purely intellectual fervor than by the exigencies of religion and 
politics. To thwart the designs of Charles of Anjou, then threatening 
a new Latin invasion of Byzantium, the Greek emperor Michael 
VIII Palaeologus looked toward effecting a reunion of the two 
churches in exchange for papal support for Constantinople against 
Charles. 15 With ecclesiastics of both sides coming into increasing 
contact with one another after Lyons, a more solid interest in Latin 
dogma and ecclesiastical literature was finally able to take root among 
the Greeks. And so, to best the Latins at their highly de\ elope 
Scholastic argumentation, or for reasons of sheer polemic, tie 
Greeks now found it expedient—nay indispensable—to acquire some 
knowledge of their opponents’ methods and materials. . 

An example of the unexpected result such interest m Latin t c ^ . 
astical writings might have, is that of the erstwhile, siai P> 
unionist Greek patriarch, John Bekkos. Cast into puson > n ^ 
by Michael VIII, he pored belligerently over the Latm ?^.^ 
texts that had been brought him, only to come to the c J ^ 
remarkable for his age, that the differences between Ea were 

on the thorny problem of the procession of the G 

relatively minor. Since G. Hofmann has recently shown th 
knew no Latin, one must assume he used translations of Latin 

logical treatises. 16 • scenis to have 

The Byzantine interest in Western sacrec (h( . | iu . ra ture 

led, in one case at least, to an eagerness a so • jn( . after 

of Latin antiquity, Evidently the ^ 

the Patristic period who evinced real interest in 1 
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of the ancient Romans seems to have h 

monk Maximos Planudes. Indeed , ecn the late thirteenth -century 
theology than in ancient philosonh , Pnm f y interest less in 
Indian) numerals, and belles lettrcs n’^p^ at ^ ematlcs > Arabic (i.e. 
preciated Ovid. But this eager translator wh ltSeems ’ even a P' 
classical letters we shall co„cem r “e in La,i ” 

occupied entirely with profane letters He” l' m0,nent ’ wa! not 
Augustine’s theological treatise D, Trini.a.e, soLk^Tw^ern 
understanding of Trinitarian d„c,ri„«_a translation , ha , 
become popular among the growing group of Latinophile Greeks,.” 
Though Planudes interests in Latin culture were on the whole more 
humanistic than theological, he wrote, in his later years, two 
treatises directed against Latin views of the filioque. 

For Greeks interested in Latin learning, a kind of nursery for the 
study of Latin in the East was the Dominican monastery of Pera, 
established across the Golden Horn from Constantinople some time 
after the Latin occupation in 1204 (probably before 1228). Some¬ 
thing of a theological “college,” the monastery in time became a 
center for the radiation of Latin theological influences throughout 
the entire Greek East. 19 Although Planudes himself apparently did 
not study there—it is clear, however, that he had close contacts with 
many Dominicans of the East—a considerable number of contempo¬ 
rary and later Greek figures took advantage of the vistas on the West 
opened by the monastery. Such Byzantines as Prochoros and Deme- 
trios Cydones, Manuel Calecas, the little-known John Cyparissiotes, 
and the fifteenth-century patriarch Gregory Mammas, became expo- 
nents of the burgeoning cultural relations between East and West .20 
Thus Dominicans, whether teaching in the Pera monastery or 
privately, turned out Byzantines such as these bilingual 1 ee s, 
who began to spread Latin ideas-their Greek opponents would say 
Latin religious propaganda-throughout the Byzantme Empire. Not 
all the activities of the monastery conduced to greater under tand g 
however, for some of the friars, both Latin and began to 

engage in polemic, writing treatises spec^ caj^g^ the 

Nor were all the translation m ^ Thomas Aquinas himself, in 
same high quality as those of uscd versions G f polemical, 
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teenth centuries, of Latin theological works (resulting from mom 
frequent political and religious contacts), Latin theological currents 
began to produce a very disturbing effect on traditional Greek the¬ 
ology. An important manifestation, at least in part, of this develop¬ 
ment is the conflict in the Byzantine world between the so-called 
Barlaamites and the Palamites of Mt. Athos over the quietistic 
doctrine of Hesychasm. The aim of the Hesychast monks was tkeosis 
(literally, “divinization”), or mystical union with God (see chaps. 1 5 
3, and 6). One aspect of this controversy was the strife between what 
has often (perhaps mistakenly) been taken to be the Latin-oriented 
theology of Barlaam, a Greek born in southern Italy, and the Byzan¬ 
tine theology of the archbishop of Thessalonika, Gregory Palamas. 
Barlaam, as John Cantacuzene and others tell us, was trained in the 
method of Aristotelian logic and philosophy. 22 Some modern scholars 
affirm that he was a Nominalist in the Western sense, though this 
view may partly be due to the fact that he taught (at the Chora of 
Constantinople) the philosophy of Pseudo-Dionysius, whose apopha- 
tic approach was in some ways perhaps similar to the views of 
Ockham. Gregory Palamas, on the other hand, an Athonite monk 
before he became archbishop, was a close follower of the Greek 
Patristic mystical tradition, and as such shared many of the Fathers 
Neoplatonic views. Actually, it is very likely that at bottom botli 
Barlaam and Palamas represented different strains of Byzantine 
theological development. 23 

The dispute between Barlaam and Palamas centered on the issue 
of the possibility of “knowing” God and the way such knowledge 
could be acquired, a question, of course, already basic for the eai ly 
Fathers of the church. In his arguments Barlaam, according to cei tain 
modern scholars, reflected the Western tendency to preserve in 
violate the unity of God and his attibutes, thus denying that finite 
man could ever grasp or “know” the infinite God except thioug 1 
indirect, created means. Palamas, on the other hand, though also 
maintaining that the essence ( ousia ) of God was unknowable n 
mankind, believed that union with the uncreated 
God could be achieved. Just as the sun has ils center and rays, so too- 


Palamas affirmed, God has his superessential ousia 


and also his 


energies, the effects of which may be known or seen by man. ^ 
Another figure closely involved with the Hesychast conflict " ^ 

Latin-oriented Greek, John Cyparissiotes. To escape the* I"' 1 -"' 1 , 

of the perfervid Greek Hesychast supporters, he went to 
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court at Avignon, and in the years 1376-77 entered the service of 
Pope Gregory XI. There he gained the respect of the Latins who 
because of his learning, called him Sapiens. In his writings the in¬ 
fluence of Western Scholasticism is clearly to be seen. As is rarely 
realized, Cyparissiotes wrote probably the first Greek theological 
treatise using the dialectic method of the Western Schoolmen 
Stoicheodes eckthesis ton theologikon rheseon ; 25 and it was the first, or one 
of the first, of such treatises to be translated into Latin. It should be 
noted that the later and more famous Demetrios Cydones, unlike 
Cyparissiotes and despite his many Latin translations, apparently 
never produced an original theological treatise of his own in the 
Western Scholastic manner. 

Up to the twelfth century, the East, except for a very few indivi¬ 
duals , 26 knew little of the theological developments that were taking 
place in the West after the Patristic age. Nonetheless, after the fourth 
century a few Eastern theologians did possess a desire to learn some¬ 
thing of Latin theology. This is evidenced by the fact that Planudes’ 
Greek version of Augustine’s De Trinitate is frequently referred to in 
the writings of contemporary or subsequent Greek theologians, 
especially of the brothers Prochoros and Demetrios Cydones of the 
fourteenth century . 27 Indeed, after Planudes’ translation, some 
Byzantine scholars (such as Manuel Calecas) began to quote at 
length from Augustine in order to support their method of biblical 
exegesis and doctrinal exposition . 28 

There can be no doubt that the most significant point in the 
deepening acquaintance of East and West with each other’s theology 
came in the late fourteenth century in the person of Demetrios 
Cydones . 29 One of the truly creative minds of Byzantium, Cydones, it 
has been affirmed by scholars, was initially converted to Catholicism 
on a purely intellectual basis . 30 Through wide-ranging reading in 
both Latin and Greek Patristic authors, Cydones became the hist 
Byzantine in centuries (apart from the isolated case of Planudes, who, 
as noted, was mainly interested in literature) even to pose the ques 
tion of whether the Latins had any philosophic or religious thought 
worth reading. Without exaggeration I think one may say that 
Cydones began to break the iron grip of prejudice against the \\^ st 
that had for so long bound the East. 

Cydones’ Latin teacher, Philip of Pera, was a friar in the ^ 

can house at Pera. As a textbook for his eager pupil, liiai uj 
chose Thomas Aquinas’s great Summa Contra Gentiles ( VN ^ 1U 
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In view of the deeply rooted Greek antipathy to Latin theobgy 
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Fathers Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory the Great-had 
also been venerated by the Greeks before schism had separated 
East from West.33 Nevertheless, though it is true that some writings 
of the Latin Fathers were known in the East, we cannot say that up 
to 1453 these early Fathers had any really formative impact on 
Orthodox Greek theology. As Dekkers has pointed out, even the few 
translations into Greek of Augustine, the greatest of the Western 
Fathers, were up to the eighth century made largely by non-Greeks 
of the East (Syrians, Copts, and Armenians) and were circulated 
almost exclusively in North Africa and Syria. 34 

Like Patriarch John Bekkos before him and the Cretan bishop 
Maximos Margounios later in the sixteenth century, Cydones 
found few, if any, essential contradictions between the Latin and 
Greek Fathers on most of the important points of doctrine . 35 Above 
all, and here he was unique—in a sense a precursor of the modern 
“ecumenical movement”—Cydones grasped the essence of the spir¬ 
itual unity of the same faith that in the early church had bound 
East to West. He was convinced that this unity had nothing of the 


abstract about it; for him it was a living reality. In his Apologia he, 
in fact, advises other Greeks to study how this unity had been main¬ 
tained throughout the centuries. It is this higher vision of Christen¬ 
dom that certain modern scholars have taken to be the mainspiing 
of Cydones’ scholarly and political life. He was, as affirmed earlier, 
the chief proponent of an alliance between Eastern and Western 
Christendom in order to push back the Turks, in conti as t to ot u 
Byzantine statesmen of the period who proposed a pan 
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that is, a Greco-Slavic—union for this same purpose. 36 Nevertheless 
despite what in our time would be termed the ecumenical cast to 
his character, Cydones, with no small degree of “nationalistic” 
Greek pride, was quick to recognize in the method and material of 
Aquinas’s Summa Contra Gentiles , Greek elements, and with refer¬ 
ence to them he said, in effect (as noted before), that this was <£ our 
own Greek material.” Realizing that during the medieval period 
far fewer translations had been made from Latin to Greek than the 
reverse, he noted that from antiquity Latins had continually sought 
to make contact with the East in order to profit from things Greek. 37 

Cydones, interestingly enough, was not only influenced by Thomas 
Aquinas but also by St. Augustine, whom he mentions frequently in 
his writings. The Augustinian element is best reflected in his work 
De Processione Spiritus Sancti . There, profusely quoting Augustine, 
he even accepts the Latin doctrine of the filioque, which he tried to 
prove to his fellow Greeks on the basis of Augustine’s teachings on 
the procession of the Holy Spirit: “Do not doubt in any way what¬ 
ever that the Holy Spirit is of the Father and the Son and proceeds 
from the Father and the Son.” 38 Cydones tried to prove that since 
the three persons of the Godhead are one, and the Father begets the 
Son and “breathes forth” the Holy Spirit, and the Father does not 
differ from the Son (in essence), then the Holy Spirit must proceed 
from the Son as well as the Father. As is well known, the objection 
of the Greeks to this was on the grounds that such a definition would 
imply the existence of two sources, not one, for the Godhead. 
Cydones in one place tries to explicate the Trinity by using Latin 
exegesis: the Son equals the logos, the Holy Spirit equals agape , an 
the Father, nous* 0 He then uses this formula again to prove that t u 
Holy Spirit proceeds from both Father and Son. 

Under the inspiration of Cydones, who was no less than Gian 
Logothete, a kind of prime minister of Byzantium, thru 
emerged in the heart of the Byzantine court a virtual cult of I hoini^ 
One of his chief associates in this circle was Demetrios biot 
Prochoros Cydones, who translated Aquinas’s On the Eternity «J 
World (Peri tes tou kosmou aidiotetos) and also Augustine s ' ^ ])js 
Religione (written originally against the Manichaeans), as 
De Decern Plagis et Decern Praeceptis. Prochoros also wrote sevcia 
based on Thomistic writings {Pen ousias kai energeias ). " int0 

Manuel Calccas, a member of the same circle, ‘ of (hf 

Greek Boethius’s De Trinitate and, for the first time, . 
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proto-scholastic Anselm of Canterhi.™ u- 

Cur Deus Homo, together with the mp /’a IS sotenolo S lcal treatise, 

Fide . , concerning the principles of Catholicism according io 
"net s4 3 C X U r r L t H ^ ^ ^ ^cts ThcJs^ 

ets. After the death of Demetrios Cydones, Calecas became the 
leading figure in this Greek Thomistic group, but the extent of his 

influence is not comparable to that of his teacher Demetrios Cy¬ 
dones. 7 


We must omit here the names of others, like the fifteenth-century 
George Scholarius who was deeply affected by Latin Thomism. 
(Later, however, as the first patriarch under the Turks, he wrote a 
very clear exposition of Orthodoxy for the sultan Mohammed II.) 44 
It should be stressed, nonetheless, that the leaders of the Thomistic 
movement in Byzantium were looked upon with disdain, even 
contempt, by most Byzantines, who considered them traitors to the 
Orthodox church and the nation. 

But the increasing contact of the two theological systems, with the 
pronounced Latin theological tendencies that affected the Byzan¬ 
tine church in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
produced the not surprising reaction of making the naturally con¬ 
servative Byzantine theologians even more conservative. Hence¬ 
forth, with the exception of the Latinophile works produced, most 
theological treatises that were to be composed in the Byzantine 
East were apologetic or polemic in character, directed primarily 
against what they held to be the errors of the Latin church. 

The connections between Latin and Greek theology in the decades 
before the fall of Constantinople in 1453 now became even closer. 
But, since they continued in essentially the same direction, we shall 
allude to them only briefly. Suffice it to remind the reader that the 
constant arguments between Eastern and Western theologians 
must be placed in the context of negotiations for the convocation o 
an ecumenical council to unite the two churches. The Greek empero 
and his church sought military aid from the pope against t ic 
but would make ecclesiastical concessions only after the convocation 
of, and discussion at, such a council. The pope, for 1S P a tj 
manded submission of the Greek church to Rome e oil S ia ^ 
military aid and refused to attend an ecumenica councl 
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claims to jurisdiction over the entire church were first recognized.^ 
The climax to all the East-West ecclesiastical diplomacy came, 
of course, at the celebrated Council of Florence in 1438-39, where, 
though the main purpose was ecclesiastical, the intellectual elite of 
Italy and the Greek East were, at dinners and elsewhere, enabled to 
engage in a very profitable intellectual exchange. There, for the 
first time since antiquity, the complete Platonic corpus in its original 
Greek form was reintroduced to the West, with long-range results 
for the history of European culture. A key point in this connection 
was the writing in Florence by the Byzantine Neoplatonist Gemistos 
Pletho, of his famous On the Differences between Plato and Aristotle,- 16 a 
work to some degree anticipated by the previous intellectual fer¬ 
ment in Constantinople. Here, as Bessarion would do at greater 
length later, he suggested in effect why it was easier for Plato to be 
“Christianized” than Aristotle. The East, of course, had always 
known Aristotle and Plato in the original. But, as has hitherto not 


been emphasized, what helped to prepare the Greeks for the Council 
of Florence and especially for the argumentation occurring in Italy 
and the East after the appearance of Pletho’s treatise was, in a way, 
the fourteenth-century Byzantine discussions resulting from the 
reception in the East of the Western Scholastic Aristotle, and espe¬ 
cially the work of Cydones and his circle. Cydones’ Thomistic circle, 
then, played a valuable role. In any event, despite Scholarius’ own 
self-serving statement about the inferiority of the Greek dialectics at 
Florence and even the attitude of the emperor himself, some Byzan¬ 
tine theologians, because of their Thomistic studies, had gioun 
better prepared to meet in disputation with the Latins at Floiencc. 

It is interesting to observe that in the theological ferment that 
simmered in the East before the Council of Florence and afterwar 
(up to 1453), two of the chief devotees of Aristotelianism and 1 laton 
ism adopted different approaches to the most crucial political ivan 
of the day—salvation of the empire. The Aristotelian Cydones, w 
saw in Thomism a Greek base, hoped for collaboration with t u 
West in a great coalition to repulse the Turk and save Constantin^ 
pie. The Neoplatonist Pletho, on the other hand, connected I laIO ‘^ 
ism, which as late as the early twelfth century or even beyom 
still looked upon in Byzantium as being tinged with P a S‘ 
or “crypto-Origenism,” with Greek “nationalism, am ^ ^ 
through application of ancient Platonic concepts, to bin g • 
regeneration of wha, he now termed a ••Hellenic” state .. 
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“Roman” (that is, Byzantine). For him, the patriotic fervor neces- 
sary for his program to revivify the Byzantine state and repulse the 
Turks had to come from the Byzantines’ ancient Greek and not 
from the subsequent Roman (Byzantine) heritage. 4 * 

Classical Latin Literature 

Ancient Latin literature, as is well known, derived much of its 
inspiration, its forms and style, from Greek prototypes. Byzantium, 
however, as heir and preserver of the Greek (more accurately Hel¬ 
lenistic) literary tradition, tended increasingly to disregard Latin 
letters after the Patristic age. More than that, in the near-anarchy of 
the so-called Dark Ages, when Western civilization sank to its nadir, 
the Greeks of the East began to look even with contempt on Western 
culture, terming the Latins “barbarians” and believing that the West 
had little of value to offer the East. 49 Fortifying this adverse Byzan¬ 
tine judgment toward the ancient, and even more the medieval, 
Latin literature, was the fact that by this time Latin, originally the 
language of the court in Constantinople, had in effect become a 
foreign language to almost all Greeks. 

But even classical Greek literature and philosophy were not looked 
upon by all Byzantines, especially monks, with a favorable eye: 
witness, as late as the eleventh century, the case of the Neoplatonist, 
Grand Logothete Michael Psellos, who tells us that on a visit to a 
monastery in Bithynia he was looked at askance by a monk who 
began to cross himself when he saw Psellos reading the works of 
Plato. 50 Even the most erudite of all Byzantine scholars, the ninth- 
century patriarch Photius, in his collection summarizing numerous 
classical and Patristic Greek works, the Bibliotheca, though making 
some references to Latin Patristic writings, made no mention of 
pagan Latin authors. 51 

Latin literature, then, was not only considered alien but represen¬ 
tative of a departed pagan culture. Moreover, in the context oft e 
increasing politicafand religious alienation of East and West, it is not 
unduly surprising that the first example of a learned Byzantine 
seeking to translate Latin classical works into Greek does not occur 
until as late as the end of the thirteenth century. Before that only 
few isolated examples of Greek concern for ancient Lat.n l.tera- 
be found— of an “antiquarian” interest, so to say thougi, 


very 
ture can 

to be sure, much investigation remains 

well as on 


to be done on this problem as 


mUCIl - - . . • i 

that relating to Byzantine knowledge of Latin ecclesiastica 
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literature up to the end of the Patristic period. 52 It is probably safe to 
say, however, that there was somewhat more Byzantine interest in 
Latin literature than is ordinarily believed, if one notes, for example 
the existence in both West and East up to the seventh century 0 f 
manuscripts containing exercises of translations from Latin to Greek 
and vice versa, and also of Greek papyri containing bilingual dic¬ 
tionaries. 53 One isolated instance, already cited in another context is 
that of the sixth-century emperor Justin, who desired a Greek trans¬ 
lation of the historical work of Flavianus in order to emphasize the 
continuity of East Rome from Augustus’s empire. But his purpose, it 
should be emphasized, was purely pragmatic, not humanistic. We 
may also recall in the tenth century the suggestive words of the 
famous bishop Liutprand of Cremona, who on one of his ambas¬ 
sadorial visits to Constantinople said caustically to the Greek emperor 
Nicephoros Phocas that, though the latter might despise Latin, his 
very title was Roman, that he was greeted in the “Latin manner” by 
his subjects and courtiers, and that even the Byzantine gold coin, the 
nomisma , bore Latin inscriptions. 54 

By the tenth century at the very latest, Latin as a spoken and liter¬ 
ary language had virtually been forgotten in the East. Apparently, 
the last emperor to speak Latin was the sixth-century emperor 
Justinian, though in the eleventh century Emperor Constantine IX 
ordered the head of the law school in Constantinople to learn Latin 
in order to understand Justinian’s codes in the original. 55 

It is apparently not until after the interest generated in some 
circles of the East as a result of the Council of Lyons in 1274 that we 
find the first example of a learned Byzantine, the monk Maximos 
Planudes, seeking to translate into Greek, works of the ancient Latin 
literary tradition. Planudes translated a surprising number ol works 
including, among others, Cato’s Dicta , Macrobius’s Commentary on 
the Dream of Scipio , Boethius’s De Consolatione philosophiae , and possibly 
his De Dialectica , also Cato’s Distycha , Cicero’s Sommum and Cato de 
Senectute maior , and Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Epistolae Heroidum • H ( 
even turned into Greek some works of the grammarian Donatus anc, 
surprisingly, of the medieval physician and philosopher I (tlU * 
Hispanus (who has been identified with Pope John XXI). oG Bec /\ ust 
of his proficiency in Latin, Planudes was in 1296 sent to the ^ 
in the capacity of imperial envoy, the Venetians even bestoui 
upon him, as a mark of favor, the coveted honorary citizens hi 

their city . 57 
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Planudes, then, like Demetrios Cydones of the „e * 
philosophy and religion, was , he Byzantine 
jusnce of the dtsparagtng Byzantine judgtnen, assuntedl e.ery age 

p. h 7 ard >“ 'h'wre. In his , hirst for ancient Latin literlturl 
Planudes, who was essen.tally self-taugh, but had sporadic assistance 
from papal envoys occasionally appearing in Constantinople, was 
evidently influenced by the interest aroused in the Greek East for 
Latin theology as a result of the Council of Lyons in 1274. This like 
the Council of Florence later, in 1438-39, with respect to Platonic 
philosophy, acted as a catalyst in the meeting of the two cultures. 
Indeed, Planudes 5 translation of Augustine’s De Trinitate , evidently 
made soon after the assembling of the Council of Lyons, was able to 
provide the Greeks, especially proponents of the emperor’s unionist 
policy, with a knowledge of Latin theological views on the much 
disputed filioque question. 58 Nevertheless, despite Planudes’ keen 
interest in Latin literature as such, he seems to have been an isolated 
figure. Apparently he left no followers with his own deep interest in 
Latin letters, not even his brilliant student, the famous editor of the 
classical Greek tragedies, Manuel Moschopoulos. 59 

Even the influence of Cydones and his Thomistic circle, in the 
context of the need for learning Latin to regulate political and 
religious questions with the West during and after the Council of 
Florence, seems to have done little to stimulate Greek interest in 
ancient Latin literature. Certainly what little there was, did not 
develop with any of the same intensity as did the study of Latin 
theology. 

To what extent did a problem exist for a Byzantine reading the 
Latin classical texts with regard to the reconciliation of its pagan 
content with Christian doctrine? Until more intensive research on 
individual cases is done, this question cannot really be answeied 
adequately. It may be noted, however, that the reading of pagan 
Greek works in the East, especially the philosopher Plato (even 
Aristotle), was often looked at obliquely by the monks and perhaps 
some of the higher ecclesiastics. Actually, the usual medieval cri¬ 
terion in both East and West for the reading of pagan literature seems 
to have been whether or not it would be contrary to the ideals of the 
Christian faith. Thus, the reading of Homer and Virgil was permit¬ 
ted, but “immoral” sections of, say, Catullus and the Greek plays 
seem to have been proscribed. It may be said that in both Byzantium 
(at least up to the Palaeologan Renaissance) and the West, the clas- 
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sical authors were in general to be used as a means to an end rather 
than as an end in themselves. 60 

Most significant, however, for the rejection of ancient Latin 
pagan literature in Byzantium was probably the Byzantine view 
that it was, in effect, superfluous. The ancient Roman Cicero had 
already admitted that Greek philosophy far surpassed Latin and was 
in fact its source. Even the Byzantine scholar of the widest range of 
erudition, the ninth-century Patriarch Photius, in his famous Biblio¬ 
theca, apart from references to Augustine’s De gestis Pelagii and to the 
Greek Cassian’s monastic works (which, by the way, Photius read 
in a Greek version) makes no mention of classical or of any medieval 
Latin writings. 61 And as late as the Italian Renaissance, by which 
time contacts between East and West had become very close, few 
Greek humanists of the Palaeologan Renaissance as a whole appear 
to have learned Latin literature until they needed to come to the 
West for work or study. The Byzantines who learned Latin well seem 
limited to Bessarion, Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, Deme- 
trios Chalcondyles, John Argyropoulos, and the post-Byzantines 
Janus Lascaris, Marcus Musurus, and Michael Marullus of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 62 Illustrative of the typical 
Greek view toward Latin literature are the remarks of Chalcondyles 
(see chap. 13) on the occasion of his assumption of the Greek chair 
at Padua University. 

Interesting, finally, is the attitude of the Byzantine humanist 
Michael Apostolis. After 1453 he lived as a refugee on Venetian- 
held Crete, although apparently he made several journeys to Italy. 
In a speech directed to the intellectuals of Italy, Michael showed 
that he clearly realized he was living at a turning point in histon 
—a time in which cultural leadership was passing from the dying 
Byzantine world to the rising humanistic centers of Italy. Nonethe¬ 
less, to his way of thinking the Italians, though heralding the dawn 
of a new age, were still merely the heirs of the ancient Greeks, " host 
superiority in literature and general culture (he affirmed) had ne\ t' 
been surpassed. 63 The same feeling is expressed in the aforcnu n 
tioned discourse delivered in 1463 at the University of Padua h\ 
the Byzantine humanist Demetrios Chalcondyles on the occasion of 
the inauguration of Greek studies there (see chap. 13). 1 his fechnsy' 
cultural superiority, despite the toleration for Latin literatim ‘ ‘ 
veloped for a time by Planudes and then perhaps by Cydoncs 
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his circle, was to i*emain entirely typical of th 
Byzantines to the very end of their e I' a a mentaIit y of the 
to explain why classical Latin literal,,,-. And ’ aS such ’ k S oes far 
more than a shgh, influence on 

To sum up, in the early centuries of ih. y-L, „ 
well known, the superiority of Examine over West™ c t,W “ 
was unquestioned, it is not surprising that the cultural fl 
flowed from East to West and not in the other direction AndTeT 
even in these earlier centuries of the so-called Dark Ages, when a 
higher level of mentality, of metaphysical speculation, wls almost 
nonexistent in the low-level, Germano-Latin society so often strug¬ 
gling merely to keep alive, some Western influences on the East 
may be observed. As the main business of the Western noble class 
was fighting, it developed efficient techniques of warfare. The skill 
in battle of the Western knights was, in fact, grudgingly admitted 
even by the Byzantines. And, as we have noted, certain chivalric 
customs, the joust for instance, were adopted by some Latinophile 
Greeks in the twelfth century. Moreover, certain Western terms like 
kavallarius (chevalier) were not uncommonly found as names in the 
East, and of course in the earlier period almost the entire legal and 
constitutional system of ancient Rome, along with aspects of its 
statecraft, was taken over by the Byzantines, though the latter 
developed diplomacy to a degree of finesse unknown elsewhere in the 
medieval world. 

East and West grew out of the same matrix—the political struc¬ 
ture of the Roman Empire and of its Greco-Roman culture—but the 
two fraternal civilizations had by the tenth century grown so far 
apart as to form almost two separate worlds of Christendom. Polit¬ 
ical, religious, and economic factors contributed to this alienation, 
but not least was the distinct feeling of the Byzantine throughout the 
entire period that he was, in virtually all aspects of higher culture, 
superior to the man of the West. He alone had inherited the fiuits 
of ancient Greek culture as well as the Roman governmental tradi¬ 
tion, and above all, the true Orthodox faith of the Christian Roman 
Empire. For him the West was no longer Roman. It had fallen to 
the Germanic invaders. It had become, as the Greeks put it, 
“Frankish,” and had therefore lost the right to be called Roman. 
Only the Greeks were now the true “Rhomaioi.” As for the prou 
Westerner who came in contact with Byzantines, the attitude of the 
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latter he took as insufferable and unwarranted arrogance, especial] 
after the Latin Crusaders, in his mind, had proved themselves vast/ 
superior militarily to the Byzantines. 

Important as these considerations may be, especially from the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries onward when Western culture 
began to rival Byzantine, that which most truly hampered Greek 
receptivity to Western cultural influences was, as we have several 
times repeated, not only the Greek feeling of superiority but, in the 
latter centuries, the overt hostility of the Byzantines to the Latins. 
This antagonism, though in more inchoate form, had already been 
evident in the earlier Middle Ages. But in view of the low level of 
Western civilization in that period, it did not, with the few excep¬ 
tions briefly alluded to above, serve to any effective degree to block 
any Latin influences that might flow eastward. 

And yet it was precisely in the late twelfth to fourteenth centuries, 
when Latin oppression became greatest in Eastern political and 
economic life, that intellectually the deepest inroads began to be 
made in the East. Some Greeks, like Planudes and in the next 
century Cydones, the two key figures, were finally able to break the 
iron grip of centuries-long prejudice and even to accept the idea that 
Western Christianity had something of value to offer, as, for the 
humanist Planudes, did ancient Latin literature. But these men 
still took pride in the fact that the Greek heritage underlay both 
Latin antique literature and Latin theology. Planudes, with his ap¬ 
parently unique interest in Latin letters, saw in it the inspiration ol 
Greek models. Cydones, for his part, was gratified to see that much 
of the Latin Thomistic achievement was based on Aristotle. It is 
true that in philosophy the Latins in the eleventh century made then 
first advance in centuries only after the reception of Aristotle, though 
of course by way of the Arabs of Spain. It should be noted, howc\ei, 
that in the latter period, when some Greeks finally become attractc 
by the remarkably developing dialectic of the Latin Scholastics, it 
was mainly for pragmatic reasons: to be able more effecti\el> 
oppose the Latins in political and ecclesiastical disputation. 

On the other hand, with respect to ancient Latin Iltu ‘| t ^ 
Planudes aside, there seems to have been very little Greek inUi ^ 

As pointed out, this may well have been because Latin \\us 
moved from Byzantine civilization. Besides being P a ^‘| ' p aS t 

ture was written in a language which had disappear c ion ^ 

as a spoken tongue—although originally the s P ((l 
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Constantinople—and was now used in a very corrupt form, the 
Greeks believed, by the “heretical Franks.” Moreover, the Greeks 
already possessed Greek literature, of which the Latin literature, as 
even some Latins admitted, was only a pale imitation. The intense 
Scholastic development of the use of the Aristotelian syllogism in 
dialectic came as something quite new to Byzantium, and one can 
therefore understand its attraction for some in the East. Rhetoric, 
on the other hand, which was prized in Byzantium above all, was 
already highly developed, perhaps even overly refined. Thus, it is 
not strange that ancient Latin literature-could provide little fresh 

inspiration for the Byzantine mind. 

Given these various considerations, there is no doubt that the 
Greeks, with very few exceptions, underestimated the level which 
Latin culture had achieved by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Dante’s great Divine Comedy, to take but one example, reaches creative 
heights never approached, I believe, by any Byzantine literary 
work « But Greek intellectuals would have nothing to do with the 
Western vernacular languages. Even the use of their own spoken 
Greek for literary purposes was by them general y eeme un 
worthy. And so, with one exception to be cited in chapter 3 
it should not be surprising that no other evidence has, so far as 1 
know, been found that Dante’s great vernacular work was PP 
ciated or even known to contemporary Byzantine scholars, t g 
Dante, on his part, was unquestionably influenced-rfu^y^ 
hv the philosophy of Aristotle and the mysticism of the < 
££££ Areopagite. L mus, Se pointed ou«, 
that Dante himself-except for a bare mention of Just ^ 

to know nothing of the many remarkable theological, • 

artistic achievements of Byzantium. ... T t i n theological 

We may now ask the question: how deeply did Lat ^ ^ 

and literary influences actually pervade y 7 ^ 1 ' 11 ^ d intensive 
thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries? To a star g ^ only 
degree, it would seem at first glance. But, one 1TU n trios Cydones’ 
within a relatively small group, in particu ar ^ ^ on i y tem- 
Thomistic circle at the Byzantine court an , thc Latino- 

porarily. Most Greeks would have nothing to mtainly have 

phile Greek Thomists, though their activitu ^ ^ liunlilllis .s like 
had some effect, indirectly at east, , (h( . achicvc.ncn 

Bessarion. That Greek cardinal was ^ rca , iz cd. technics'- 
of Western theology and, as is "isn 
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hoping the latter might somehow be used , 
the Turks. 66 Yet, in the long run neith w ^ Byzantium fr °m 
Western philosophic ideas were able i Wester n theology nor 

Byzantine thought. Its core remained endrdyGret ^ V*** 
earlier termed the “nativistic” Greek reaction I ^ andwhat we 
finally triumphed. Indeed as we ha . , t0 Batln ln Auence 

traction tha.Latin ,heo ogy IZuTJ "'™' th ' stro "S - 
•he majority of Greeks 

intransigent than ever, vis-a-vis the Latins. ’ 

During the last two or three centuries the Latin presence had vir¬ 
tually saturated the East. Nevertheless, some modern scholars fail 
to realize the extent of the underlying fear most Greeks had of 
Western domination, especially the lower classes but a large number 
of intellectuals and statesmen as well—fear of ultimately losing their 
identity as a people, in other words, of Latinization. And in view of 
the great mass of Latins living and working in the East and their 
pervasive presence in virtually all strata of Byzantine society, it 
cannot be denied that, though to be sure there were some Latins of 
good will, the Greek anxieties were far from groundless. 67 It was, 
then, the eternal, and admittedly in some ways unjustified, Greek 
feeling of cultural superiority, and even more, the almost obsessive 
antipathy toward religious union, itself probably a psychological 
defense mechanism masking a deeper fear of Latinization—that in 
the long run prevented Latin culture from making any really perma¬ 
nent inroads into medieval Greek civilization. 

After 1453 the Greeks of the homeland, with the notable exception 
of a few areas under Venetian rule such as Crete and the Ionian isles 
remained more than ever attached to their old traditional patterns of 
thought. Whatever Latin influence remained therefore disappear , 
helped partly by the Turkish policy of keeping the Greeks out of 
contact with the West. 66 As has not always been realized when m 
1453 Constantinople at last fell to the Turks, the Greek East and 1 1 
Latin West were cut off from each other as much ^ 
as by the Turkish conquest itself. Under S J*? “ ccs of the Latin 
really enduring intellectual and ^^^^owever striking at the 
West on the Byzantine nund “P 14 * be only temporary and 
moment they occurred, could in tn g 
of relatively little consequence. 
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Church Construction and “Caesaropapism’ in East 
and West from Constantine to Justinian 


The period from the conversion of Constantine to the death of 
Justinian is not only that in which the crucial problem of imperial 
authority over the church became crystallized; it is also one of the 
formative eras with regard to monumental church building, perhaps 
the most formative in the history of the church. Each of these ques¬ 
tions has been a separate subject of intensive study, but their cor¬ 
relation has been dealt with only cursorily, if at all. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to examine the two considerations in light of each 
other with the aim of deriving, in different perspective, new insights 
into the fundamental problem of the relationship of church and state 
in the early period. 

Of the fifteen emperors of the Byzantine East and the somewhat 
greater number in the West during the time span from a.d. 312 to 
565, by far the most important as regards church construction were 
the first, Constantine the Great, and the last, Justinian. Because oi his 
position as the first Christian Roman emperor, Constantine’s desire 
to commemorate the most sacred shrines of Christianity by monu¬ 
mental church building was only natural. Justinian, the last ol this 
series of emperors, was as great a builder as Constantine, il not 
greater. And from the viewpoint of political theory, Justinian ruled in 
the so-called Caesaropapistic tradition established earlier by Con¬ 
stantine. Indeed, Justinian, historians generally agree—even those 
who dislike the term—was the most “Caesaropapistic” of all Byzan¬ 
tine emperors. In his reign, as we see clearly both from his civil and 
canon law, the concept of the unity of the empire was constant!) 
emphasized—one church, one state, both under the rule of Cod s 
representative or vicegerent on earth, the Basileus. This thcon o 
imperial rule over the Basileia, the Christian empire on earth, * n 
imitation (mimesis) of God’s rule over the divine order in heaven, u a 
formulated largely by Constantine’s adviser, Bishop Eusebius, " 1 
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respect to the extent of imperial control over the church, was to 
remain a baste problem for all later emperors and patriarehs-no, to 
speak ot modern historians . 2 

The problem of establishing a correlation between the degree of 
the emperor’s authority over the church in theory and practice, and 
the amount and kind of church building accomplished in each reign, 
is obviously a very complex one. It involves not only the technical 
problem of the architecture of the churches erected but, more im- 
portant, the motivations of individual emperors in such construction, 
and finally, of course, the possible effect of this construction in 
bringing the church and the faithful more closely under imperial 
control. 

It has been suggested that literary sources are less than adequate in 
dealing with this problem and that archaeological remains offer per¬ 
haps the surest access to imperial church building, confirming or dis¬ 
proving the literary evidence. 3 Certainly, it would seem clear that for 
this period where the monuments are so often dilapidated or even 
destroyed and where the stones themselves, except through an oc¬ 
casional inscription, cannot speak for the emperor s motivations foi 
building, the architectural evidence must be supplemented from 
other sources. A complete and balanced view of this difficult question 
must take into account not only the churches themselves but speeches 
and letters of the emperors, civil and canon law, contemporary his¬ 
tories, encomia—all with their doctrinal and ideological implications 
and all, of course, subject to rigorous scrutiny with regard to lien 
reliability. In this chapter, which will focus primarily (but not ex- 

rightly or wrongly, is termed Caesaropapism, 

these various sources tQ the new relationship between 

Constantine, in seeki g J recognized Christian 

the Roman government and subsequ ent emperors, 

church, established impor P conversk)n to Christianity, are, of 
The reasons for Constan in u anding not only of his policy to- 
course, fundamental to any motives in building 

ward church-state relations but also 
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churches and shrines. Many scholars, most notably Baynes, believe 
that Constantine was motivated by sincerity, a sincerity, however, 
actuated in large part by his need to secure on his side the support of 
the “right God,” a God who could bring him victories over his 
enemies. 4 If we accept this view, as I think we can, we should by 
extension also assume that he would have desired that his chosen 
God be properly worshiped throughout his empire. 

The corollary to this theory, that of removing the “wrong” kind of 
worship, may also be said to have obtained for Constantine. For, in 
contrast to his apparent building of only two or three pagan temples 
(that of Tyche, for example, at the time of Constantinople’s founda¬ 
tion, and one much later in Umbria, dedicated to his family’s 
genius), 5 Constantine, as Eusebius points out, constructed a large 
number of churches with the aim of suppressing pagan worship (for 
instance, at Marme, in Palestine). 6 We also know from Eusebius 
that Constantine “forbade the immoral customs” (temple prostitu¬ 
tion) at Heliopolis in Phoenicia, erecting a church there for which he 
provided a full staff of clergy. 7 Later in his reign, as attested by an 
edict of Constantius preserved in the Theodosian Code, Constantine 
forbade pagan divination under certain conditions. 8 And it is re¬ 
corded that occasionally when he needed funds, he would despoil a 
pagan temple, melting down the gold and silver idols—something 
there is no record he ever did with respect to the treasures of Christian 
churches. 

Why Constantine, despite his marked partisanship for Christian¬ 
ity, retained the pagan title of Pontifex Maximus, head of the state 
religion, is not clear. But his policy toward the pagans, which may 
perhaps best be termed one of grudging, even contemptuous tolera¬ 
tion, was doubtless based on the realization that the bulk of the 
Roman population was still pagan. Eusebius’ own attitude toward 
Constantine’s continued toleration of paganism might be interpreted 
as one of anticipation, that as soon as was feasible he would entirely 
proscribe it. 10 

Regarding right worship within the Christian church, Constantine 
was even less tolerant of heresy than he was of paganism. As Eusebius 
makes plain in his Laus Constantini , Constantine believed that God had 
appointed him His representative over His earthly kingdom, a fact 
which, in Constantine’s understanding, implied a responsibility to j 

maintain unity in the true faith. 11 A letter of Constantine, dated 31b, 
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to his governor, Celsus, in Africa re? H • 
that area clearly indicates what he felt W ^ heretical Don atists of 
tine announces his intention of usin? k- r ° 6 t0 be ' Here c °nstan- 
settle the controversy on the snot S a ° Wn authorit y as emperor to 
“what worship 1^'“' 

Divinity. ... Is there anythin? mom ? ^ g ‘ Ven l ° the 

resolve and imperial djy 2 I can TT* ^ my ^ 
extirpate all vain opinions^ 

S ZZ t 8 J 0n ’ ", T a WOrsh *P tha ‘ is His dueS 

1 d Slml ' ar d ‘ reCtlVes13 coming not long after the start of his 

reign, we can see the shape of a policy toward the church emerging 
a policy which for lack of a better term has been called by modern 
historians, though not by those of medieval Byzantium (who would 
probably not have understood it) u Caesaropapism.” 

Constantine s building program would seem to reflect at least 
one aspect of his control over the church. We know that he con¬ 
fiscated Donatist churches in Africa 14 and, except at the end of his 
life, when his sympathies for or against Arianism are not always 
clear, that he probably did not build churches for the Arians. One 
exception in his policy should be noted, however, that of 330, when 
with the greatest reluctance he allowed the Donatists to retain a 
church they had seized in Cirta, Africa. 15 But it is also significant 
that he rebuilt another in the same area for the Orthodox. 16 

There is no doubt that Constantine wanted not only to believe, 
but to make certain that he had secured the stamp of divine ap¬ 
proval for his reign. And, of course, along with his aim of providing 
at imperial expense larger structures to hold the growing congre¬ 
gations where proper worship could take place, this seeking of 
divine sanction was probably an underlying motivation for his 
building of structures to honor the holy martyrs and to enshrine the 
holy places connected with the life and passion of Christ. - The most 
important churches of Christendom begun 01 c ° mp Ct< ^ ^ ’ 

especially in Rome, Constantmople ]"hn’s Lateen and St. Peter’s 

known to histonans-they includ S J h ^ ^ ^ ^ founda . 
in Rome; St. Irene, t ie irs ‘ j ’ a ,j jn Constantinople; the 

tion of the Church ° ‘^media and Antioch; and most signi- 
magmficant churches of Nmo churc hes of the Holy Sepul- 

ficant of all for his contemporari > ^ at this po i nt make one 

cher and the Nativity in Palestin . 
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supplemental observation: that we seem to hear little of Constantine’s 
church-building activities in Gaul, Spain, and aside from Constan¬ 
tinople, in the Balkans. 18 

In the Vita Constantini , which despite its detractors I think still 
offers certain important and acceptable material, 19 Eusebius quotes 
Constantine as saying that he wanted the building of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem, Christianity’s most sacred shrine, to be 
more beautiful than any other building in the empire. Constantine 
also wrote Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, that “a house of prayer 
worthy of the worship of God should be erected near the Savior’s 
tomb on a scale of rich and royal greatness.” 20 Besides erecting new 
churches, Constantine, as we have heard, restored or enlarged 
older ones. We might make special mention of a letter he sent soon 
after the Council of Nicaea to his governors and bishops, explicitly 
directing “the heightening of the oratories and the enlargement in 
length and breadth of the churches of God” and urging his officials 
“not to spare the expenditure of money but to draw supplies from 
the imperial treasury itself.” 21 

Whether or not Constantine was personally responsible for adopt¬ 


ing the basilica type of church—a thorny problem that we shall 
avoid examining here—several important factors must have entered 
into the reasoning behind the decision to adopt this type of building. 

(1) that the basilica form could be better adapted to the growing 
congregations of Christians than any other existing type of building, 

(2) that in the Hellenistic East and pagan Rome the long, rect¬ 
angular form of building with interior colonnades, called basilica, 
had long been a standard type of governmental structure. 22 

Regarding the first point, we might observe that in paganism, m 
contrast to Christianity, the worshiper did not enter the temph, th e 
central area of which was generally small and reserved for the go s 
statue and officiating priests. It is instructive to note that in the som t e* 
of the period one often reads of the people’s curiosity to entci into 
the sanctuary of pagan temples to see just what was in there, ^ 
undress the idols,” as Eusebius put it. Many pagans were, m ‘ ^ 
surprised that the god did nothing to avenge the sacrilege conmii 

in his temple. 23 minted out 

With respect to the second fact, it does not have to n I wml 

that the term “basilica” comes from the same root • nnM . llt . 
basileus, meaning emperor, the head ol the inl P l |)ad OI1 | v just 
After the period of persecution when the Christi. 
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form of buildmg. Eusebius suggests in , Semiofficia l basilica 
Constantini that one of Constantine’s n'T'i - PaSSagCS of the 
churches in Palestine was through such ^ ^ in buildin g 
imperial dignity to Christ. The imolin ii C °" Stmctl0n t0 attribute 
should not have an earthly »that tl* ruWlrcaven 

vicegerent on earths P C CSS regaI tban the emperor, his 

Why did the bishops of Constantine’s reign Nicene and A • 
al,ke. seem ,0 raise no serious objections to the' imposition 0^" 
stantine s will on the church? Even Athanasius (that is, before the 
reign of Constantius) made no real protest, his differences with 
Constantine apparently being based, rather, on the emperor’s 
seemingly conciliatory attitude toward Arianism, that is, toward 
false dogma.Athanasius, in fact, wanted Constantine to use his 
imperial authority to the full in order to suppress Arianism. The 
bishops’ acceptance of, or apparent concurrence in, Constantine’s 
authority over the church, was probably based on their need of 
state support at this crucial period of the church’s development, on 
their gratitude for Constantine’s elevation of Christianity to at least 
the level of the other religions, as well as on their appreciation of the 
many favors the emperor had lavished upon then, such as relief 
from curial duties and the grant of extensive properties not least 
impressive of which were new churches and shrines.~ 6 

From the viewpoint of imperial control, however, there was 
probably no sharp difference in Constantine’s mind between the 
spheres of church and state. Each was an important aspect of the 
Basileia on earth, over which the emperor ruled as the divinely 

appointed agent of God. If at times, because of temporary political 
ppointea agent . ■ tolerant of the Anans or even 

exigency, Constantine seemed u V never really 

of the pagans—not, however, vicegerent 

deviated from ^ 

on earth. And in his church- one important side of his 

Orthodox, I think we m a Y ^ Caesar opapistic control over 

concept of stewardship or, y hiev i ng church unity is, to be 

the church. Constantine s aim o ^ t j ie co rollary idea should 

sure, emphasized by many historia ^ ^ i m pli e d in Eusebius and 
also be emphasized an icha I 
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in Constantine’s own letters: that it was his explicit duty as emperor 
to proselytize for Christianity and to promote unity within the faiths 
The reigns of Constantine’s three sons may, in a sense, be con¬ 
sidered an extension of their father’s. Constantius, the most impor¬ 
tant of the three, was, to be sure, an Arian and attempted to force 
Arian beliefs on the empire. 28 But even in his partisanship of Ari- 
anism, he was in effect only following his father’s policy of seeking to 
maintain a single faith in the church. 

One modern authority has affirmed that the primary reason for 
Constantius’ adoption of Arianism was his conviction that its beliefs 
would make it easier to accommodate the church to the state . 29 
Support for such a view may be adduced not only by quoting 
Athanasius’ famous statement, “The Arians have no King but 
Caesar,” but also, by examining what seem to be the implications of 
the respective Nicene and Arian views toward the Trinity. Ac¬ 
cording to Nicene Trinitarianism, the emperor was considered to 
represent God the Father. The bishops’ power, however, was seen 
as being on the same plane as the emperor’s since their authority 
was derived from the Logos, by them considered consubstantial 
with the Father. In the Arian belief, on the other hand, the 
emperor was viewed as superior to the bishops, since, while his power 
derived from God, theirs came from the Logos, for them not con- 
substantial with the Father, thus rendering the bishops’ authority 
inferior to that of the emperor. 30 But the main question for us iere 
should be—and in this context this has, so far as I know, too rarely 
been posed—were these differences in dogmatic implications re¬ 
flected in church building? With respect to architecture there seems 
to have been no essential difference between Nicene and . nan 
churches. The differences appear, rather, in the ornamentation 
such as in the mosaics at San Vitale, Justinian’s Orthodox churcn, 
and Theodoric’s Arian church, Sant’ Apolhnare Nuovo. 1C P * 
tures we know of in the originally Arian church of Sant " P° in ‘ 
emphasize the humanity of Christ, while in those of tlu ^ 

San Vitale the emphasis is on the otherworldliness, the " 1,n ^- 
the court of heaven as reflected in the earthly court of Justinian. 

In any event, in the critical struggle between Ar,ans a " . con . 
during the reigns of Constantine’s sons, it may be awro ‘ 
struction of churches with the government’s financ al^suppo,^ ^ 
one important way the emperor could effectively PP obvK)U s 
ligious group he preferred-a point which, to be sure, seems 
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Mithraeum to the Arian Christians ofAl ‘ ha ‘ Con stantius gave a 
church 32 one of the first instances of inrn “ b ' used 35 a 

temple for Arian use. Constantins also comptetSTeT' f'' ^ 
certain churches begun earlier bv hie r *i, P , “ * h constructl on of 
himself initiated the construcdon o ■ (< T? And ° Ch) and 

Holy Apostles in Constantinople, though t' if £ 

this was begun by Constantine 33 How many „f fee churches ^ 
dedicated by Anan bishops? Did they later have to be reconsecrated 
by the Orthodox and, if so, were any changes made in them? Though 
it is difficult to answer these questions satisfactorily, they should at 
least be raised. Whether or not Constantius destroyed many pagan 
temples, we know that he was urged to exercise his imperial power 
to do so by such persons as the senator Julius Firmicus Maternus, 
who affirmed that “Christ in his graciousness had reserved for the 
emperor the duty of blotting out idolatry and destroying the pagan 
shrines.” 34 

To the reign of Julian the Apostate, nephew of Constantine the 
Great, the Eusebian theory of imperial authority in relation to 
Christianity is obviously not applicable. He used his imperial au¬ 
thority—at least in the latter part of his reign—rather to destroy the 
Christian church as an institution and to restore paganism. Some¬ 
times, in fact, it would even seem that he supported a building 
program favorable to non-Christians in order, obliquely, to strike 
at the Christian church. We know, of course fat hereopenecmany 

pagan temples and restored their revenues. 35 It should be noted t < 

P gan lempies n Iete victory over paganism. 

as yet Christianity had not S a ”f man P pagan tem ples had been 
Hellenism was still strong a lis h e d has probably been ex- 

destroyed. The number of thos haye come down to us con- 

aggerated in the dramatic sto Ties ^ g6 Theod oret, Sozomen, 

cerning the role played by d ‘ ia Jn the j r histories all speak of 
Rufinus, and Ammianus JV ar mp i e G f the Jews in Jersualem 
Julian’s decree that the gieat ^ tQ placate the Jews; but 

should be rebuilt. 37 No dou * philo-Jewish sentiments, it 

* Julian is hardly known for P 


since 
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may well be suspected that, at least by implication, his decree w as 
intended to denigrate the prestige of Christianity. 

Possibly the unique example that can be cited of Julian’s church 
building is that mentioned by Socrates, who tells us that Julian built 
a church in Constantinople called Anastasia . 38 It was constructed on 
the spot where a Novatian church (called “Alexander’s church”) 
had formerly stood. We are also told by Sozomen and Socrates that 
Julian required the orthodox bishop of Cyzicus to rebuild a Novatian 
church in his city earlier destroyed by his congregation . 39 But, it may 
be observed, this was a heretical Christian church. Julian’s policy at 
this time seems to have been characterized by the sentiment that to 
prevail over one’s enemies one should show favor to all dissident 
groups, thus serving further to divide them. At any rate, Julian’s 
brief rule was probably too taken up with his campaigns, both 
military and anti-Christian, to be devoted to any kind of building on 
a large scale. 

It is generally accepted that the definitive triumph of Christianity 
over paganism occurred in the reign of the emperor Theodosius 
the Great, a Nicene Christian. While Jovian earlier bad revoked 
Julian’s laws against Christianity , 40 Theodosius in effect dealt the 
death blow to pagan worship by decreeing that no more sacrifices 
could take place on pagan altars. 41 And it now became official gov¬ 
ernment policy to begin, or at least to tolerate, the tearing down of 
pagan temples by Christians. 42 On the positive side of church con¬ 
struction, however, Theodosius did little building in the first part of 
his reign, though tradition has it that he did help to rebuild the 
church of St. Paul-outside-the-Walls of Rome. 43 

The same Theodosius was involved in two famous clashes with 
Bishop Ambrose of Milan over the question of imperial authority 
and its relationship to the church. In the case of greater interest to 
us here, Ambrose rebuked Theodosius because of his harshness in 
dealing with the Christians who had burned a Jewish synagogue m 
Callinicum, near the Persian frontier in Asia Minor. From the 
evidence of Ambrose’s own letters, 44 it seems that Theodosius in¬ 
tended the synagogue to be rebuilt at the expense of the Christians 
Ambrose was not satisfied until Theodosius had halted the impel ial 
investigation of this incident and released the Christians from am 
obligation. Here, in this clash between emperor and bishop, "< 
an example of the church itself victoriously exerting pressure so t >m 
the ruler would not promote the building of a shrine ‘h'dieato 
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cited by the Western church altho h ^ 1 latCr frec l uentl y t0 be 
of the incident at the time t’he s § “ ^ EaSt ’ despite the ^ 
the great growth * 

• fu UnC A ° PP ° nent of Ananism, Theodosius nevertheless per 
mttted his Anan Gothic/eetoh to have their own Arian chu’eh ta 
Constantinople. This was in line with his policy of conciliation, or 
accommodation, toward the Goths, since they then constituted a 
grave threat to the imperial government itself . 45 Later, when the 
threat subsided, Patriarch John Chrysostom would refuse to con¬ 
tinue this permission, though granting a church to the Goths of the 
Orthodox faith. 46 

Under Theodosius’ sons, Honorius in the West and Arcadius in 
the East, there was some church building, but certainly nothing to 
compare with that of Constantine or later of Justinian. On the other 
hand, in the East under Arcadius we see a considerable amount of 
church construction on the part of individual patrons other than the 
emperor, especially his own wife Eudoxia. She contributed to the 
building of churches in Gaza, particularly the so-called Eudoxiana, 
for the construction of which (according to the contemporary writer 
Mark the Deacon) she assigned two hundred pounds of gold out of 
the revenues of the province of Palestine. This fact would seem to 
indicate the cooperation at least of the imperial authority in her 

Pr Er t he Deacon m a k e s an 
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